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AFRICAN ART COLLECTION AGAIN ON VIEW 


For the first time in several years, virtually all the 


pieces of African art in the holdings of the Allen 


Memorial Art Museum are on display in the 
museum. The African art collection is 
the first selection of works to receive 
the new display cases that will 
eventually replace all those 
currently in use in the 
museum. The new cases 
feature better lighting and 
offer more visibility to the objects. 
Out of sight during the renovation, the 


African art collection was celebrated in February with 


a reopening ceremony and symposium on African 


‘THE MUSEUM IS OPEN 10 A.M. TO 5 P.M. TUESDAYS 
THROUGH SATURDAYS AND 1 TO 5 P.M. SUNDAYS; CLOSED 


MONDAYS AND MAJOR HOLIDAYS. 


Above: "Poro" Society Funerary Mask, 


20th century ¥ Wood, brass, beads, 


traces of paint vw 11 1/2" 


art that focused on objects from the permanent collec- 


tion. The symposium was sponsored by the museum 


and the black studies and art departments. 
Continuing its commitment to teaching 
and showing non-Western as well 
as Western art, next year the 
museum will host an African 
art exhibit originating from 
the Center for African Art in 
New York. Drawn largely 
from a private Swiss collection, 
the show, called Closeup: Looking at 


African Sculpture, will teach viewers how to approach 


African art. 
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Blooming azaleas signal spring in the 


King-Rice courtyard. 
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Why Not Give It Away? The dean of Oberlin’s College of Arts and 


Sciences addresses the cost of private-college education in a mixed public and private 


market 


BY ALFRED F. MACKAY 16 


Are private colleges overcharging? 16 


Waltzes in the Air, Music in the Soil Nicholas Brooke 


spent his 1989 Winter Term on the Oberlin in Vienna Program and his 1990 Winter 


Term writing about it 


BY NICHOLAS BROOKE ’91 20 


...And Now He Teaches 


Renowned trombonist Raymond Premru has joined 
the conservatory faculty; he wants to create at 


Oberlin the best trombone school in the world 


BY ELEANOR MALLET ’65 pig! 


“best bass trombone player in the U.K." 23 
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Right Again, Mr. Lincoln 


leasing—like fooling—all of the people all of the time is impossible. ‘This spring a 

vocal minority of students accused the College of insensitivity to matters of race, sex- 
ual orientation, and physical ability and protested rising College tuition. National news 
media tell us our students are not unique in voicing such complaints. But perhaps unre- 
solved moral issues like these cause more than the usual amount of discomfort at Oberlin 
for the reasons John Elder ’53 articulated in “Reflections on the Persistence of Oberlin 
Perfectionism” in the winter 1990 issue. If we are all to be perfect, why doesn’t the other 
side show more understanding and act responsibly? 

An account of this spring’s major student demonstration and its aftermath is the first 
entry in “Around Tappan Square” in this issue of the Oberlin Alumni Magazine. And in the 
first feature story, “Private-College Education: Why Not Give It Away?,” Dean Alfred 
MacKay devotes thoughtful analysis to the topic of college tuition and its impact on 
accessibility. 

We learned the Lincolnesque lesson again, on a matter of less crucial import, from 
readers’ reactions to the new design of the magazine: Some of the people were not pleased. 
So far five letters pan the makeover; 
seven give it a mixed review; and 11 
favor it. 

Singled out for praise were extra 
white space in the new design, clean 
headlines, and an innovative look. 
Some say the new look is BOLeal 
most simply like it, but two declare 
outright love for it. The most con- 
troversial feature of the new design is 
the “Alumni News & Notes” section; 
readers either approve or disapprove 
strongly. Runner-up for split affec- 
tions is the top-of-the-page drawings 
in the magazine departments. Most 
criticisms concern the readability of 
class notes, and we are considering a 
modification of the typeface used in 
mLCalapyay cates 

We thank all who offered written 
comments: Brigitte Alexander 751, 
Barbara Hayes Ambler ’48, Dan 
Berger 54, Eleanor Zerby Blankenbaker ’54, J. Curtis Brown, Sr. 65, Gwen Butler ’67, 
Bruce Cryer ’75, Lydia P. Donnelly ’22, William H. Faber ’69, Alice Haskell Fleming 42, 
Edwin L. Harmon ’23, Roger Hawkins ’31, Peter M. Lavigne ’79, Wendy Leibowitz ’82, 
Beth Thompson Kaiser 74, Lucy K. Marks ’73, Clayt Miller 730, Ellen Orleans ’83, 
Dorothy M. Smith ’29, Paul Solyn ’73, Robert Tipton °39, Francis C. Tucker 37, and 
Robert C. Weise ’73. 

Perfectionists that we are, we intend to keep trying to please all of the people as much 
of the time as possible. 


A padlocked Peters Hall painted on one of the rocks on 
Tappan Square expresses protesters’ sentiment. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR are welcome. They should 
be on subjects of interest to readers of this maga- 
zine, with emphasis on an exchange of views and 
discussion of ideas. 

Letters of general interest are published—as 
space permits—with the exception of those that are 
potentally libelous, personally malign someone else, 
or are not related to issues at Oberlin or contents of 
the magazine. 

The large volume of letters to the editor of the 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine prompts us to ask readers 
to limit length, where possible, to 400 words. In the 
competition for space, short letters must some- 
times be given preference. Letters may be edited 
for clarity and condensed. 

Send them to: Letters to the Editor, Oberlin 
Alumni Magazine, Office of Communications, 153 
W. Lorain Street, Oberlin, OH 44074. Please 
include a daytime telephone number. 


We regret that we cannot acknowledge 


individually every letter and newspaper clipping 


we receive. 
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New Sounds Welcome 


Vv 


I want to applaud Oberlin for giving more 
attention to its electronic- and computer- 
music department. As an Oberlin student I 
remember being tantalized but then disap- 
pointed by the studio facilities in 1984. I 
then searched out a community to support 
my growing excitement for a career in pop 
music: Berklee College of music in Boston, 
where I transferred and graduated. 

It was a painful change; I loved Oberlin 
dearly. I cannot replace the personal, social, 
and intellectual growth I experienced there. 
But I really believe that if Oberlin offered 
more training for professional musicians 
outside the traditional conservatory styles, 
she would retain the interest of many tal- 
ented students who feel they must move on 
for lack of support. I remember how I had 
to scratch and claw to get any of the college 
jazz ensembles to even consider taking on a 
vocalist! 

Taking on an increased interest in elec- 
tronic music I hope will also inspire some 
practical course additions as well, such as 
those in music business, song writing, and 
analysis of popular styles. 

Oberlin is such a creative community! 
With the right guidance we might start see- 
ing more socially aware Obies rising on the 
Hot 100, not just in orchestras and teaching 
positions at universities. 

Maybe Oberlin doesn’t want to change 
its image as a classical school. But this is one 
professional pop/jazz singer who probably 
would have stayed to walk under the arch 
had things been different. 

JULIE GIBBONS ’86 
Jamaica Plain, Massachusetts 


On Scott’s South 
African Views 


vf 


I would like to thank Professor William 
Scott for his heretical piece on the real ef- 
fects of divestment from South Africa, and 
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calling for an end to new sanctions. It is 
extremely difficult to tell the truth as you 
perceive it when the truth flies in the face of 
many committed, active people who are 
convinced they possess the sole truth. Pro- 
fessor Scott has made truth telling a great 
deal easier for many of us who wish to wipe 
apartheid off the face of the earth—and do 
so by going there, getting involved, and 
investing in progressive companies. Paul 
Simon did it when he made his “Graceland” 
album. I tried to do it in Israel, which is, by 
necessity and by choice, heavily involved 
in the diamond trade with South Africa. 
Though divestment and investment meth- 
ods may differ, we are all trying to abolish 
apartheid, and I thank Professor Scott for 
his refreshing and principled perspective. 
A combination of methods, together with 
scholarly and informative pieces such as 
Professor Scott’s, has a better chance of 
ending apartheid than a self-righteous, 
hands-off position that might make some of 
us over here feel good, but that generally 
inflicts terrible consequences on the very 
people we care about. 
Thank you, Professor Scott, for your 
article and your courage. 
WENDY LEIBOWITZ, ’82 
Stanford, California 


I was delighted to find William Scott’s ar- 
ticle in the winter issue of the magazine. 
We may not agree on all the fine points, but 
my husband and I heartily commend Dr. 
Scott for his courage in writing the piece. 

We recently returned from our second 
trip to South Africa. In 1981 when our 
freighter stopped in Cape Town, Port 
Elizabeth, and Durban, we fell in love with 
this country. We had the strong feeling 
that South Africa was farther ahead in inte- 
gration than Maryland had been in ’59 and 
the early ’60s. 

We went back this year to see if we were 
wrong, or if the press was exaggerating some 
conditions and ignoring others. We went to 
Cape Town, the Cape Peninsula, the wine- 
lands, the Garden Route to Port Elizabeth, 
Johannesburg, Soweto, Pretoria, Kruger, 
and Sabi Sabi Game Reserve. 

We were pleased with what we saw. 


There have been more changes to equate 
the blacks: no more passbooks, freer choice 
of where they can live, the bans for 
intermingling gone, and many blacks in 
managerial jobs in shops and businesses. 
Even more changes are occurring daily. 
Blacks are pouring into South Africa from 
all the northern countries; it is their land 
of hope and promise. Over 4000 a month 
are coming into the Cape Town area, where 
the government is providing water, elec- 
tricity, and toilets in shantytown areas so 
people can construct temporary shelters in 
Crossroads. Certainly it isn’t ideal, but what 
do we offer our homeless? In Soweto we 
saw all kinds of homes, most very nice, as 
well as another shantytown that was only a 
small part of this town that probably is home 
for almost 3 million people. 

But sanctions and divestments have 
hurt the blacks terribly. The jobs with 
businesses that had to leave are gone. Over 
and over blacks and whites said they were 
wrong, and we returned to try to remove 
sanctions and divestments so this beautiful 
country can heal itself and find a solution 
to its problems. 

LEE LEYDIC ’40 
Birdsnest, Virginia 


Articles on Vietnam Era, 
Reunion Cause Wound, 
Revive Memories 


Vv 


Peter Blood’s article in the Winter 1990 
Oberlin Alumni Magazine has wounded me 
deeply. In his report on the Vietnam-era 
reunion, he says, “how 
extraordinary it is that no 
Oberlin students were 
killed as vets in Vietnam.” 
It is not extraordinary; it 
is wrong. 

My father, Major Sey- 
mour Robert Bass ’50, was 
killed in the Vietnam War Bass 
May 14, 1968. He was a proud graduate of 
the conservatory with a major in clarinet. 
Like Mr. Blood, he, too, worked his way 


through school by washing dishes. His obitu- 
ary was published in this magazine. My let- 
ter on the Vietnam War was also published 
here about seven years ago and mentioned 
his death. 

Please correct the inaccuracy in Mr. 
Blood’s article. My father and I would 
appreciate at least that consideration. 

CAROL BASS TANNER ’77 
West Redding, Connecticut 


Peter Blood responds: 


I want to express my deep apologies to 
Carol Bass Tanner and the families of other 
Oberlin alumni who lost their lives in 
Vietnam for my failure to check out more 
clearly the obviously incorrect conclusion 
some of us reached at the Vietnam reun- 
ion. The fact that these losses to the 
Oberlin family were forgotten is obviously 
symptomatic of this country’s continuing 
uncomfortableness and lack of clarity 
about Vietnam. Those of us who gathered 
last fall at Oberlin felt a heavy burden of 
sadness for all those hurt by the war: our 
war dead, the devastation and loss of life 
in Vietnam, and people imprisoned, exiled, 
and even shot (at Kent State) for their op- 
position to the war. I’m sorry that I unwit- 
tingly added to your pain. 


The editor responds: 


We are eager to set the record straight and 
thank Ms. Tanner for re- 
minding us about her fa- 
ther. Since Mr. Blood’s 
article appeared, we have 
learned as well of another 
alumnus, Lieutenant 
Melvin Stone ’62, of 
Cleveland Heights, who 
Stone died in Vietnam in Octo- 
ber 1966. We thank David S. Dreyer ’65 
for leading us to this information. The Ober- 
lin College Archives welcomes notification 
of any other Oberlinians who died during 
that war since no list of Vietnam-war casu- 
alties among former Oberlin students cur- 
rently exists. 

We are pleased to publish in this issue 
“Remembering the Families on Memorial 
Day,” a piece by Carol Bass Tanner about 
how her father’s death has continued to 
affect her. See “Alumni News & Notes.” 


Reading Peter Blood’s comments on the 
Vietnam-Era reunion and his observation 
that Oberlinians have remained the same 
over the years reminds me of one Oberlin- 
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ian, Class of 1924 [now deceased], who 
illustrates this point. 

When Oberlin alumni in Ann Arbor 
heard about the “capture” of the Navy 
recruiter in 1967 several of us, including 
Ted Reed ’63 and me, drafted a telegram of 
support to be sent to the all-college meet- 
ing scheduled at Finney to discuss the 
matter. As I recall, the telegram was a bit 
wishy washy, saying something to the effect 
that we did not know enough about the 
facts of the situation to pass judgment on 
the specific act that had occurred, but that 
we were delighted that Oberlin students 
were, in the finest Oberlin tradition, willing 
to put themselves on the line to protest 
governmental action they (and we) regarded 


“Dear Bob: 
I not only 


signed that 
telegram; 


I helped 


write it.” 


as immoral. 

Ted and I took the telegram to Ted’s 
uncle and my friend and mentor, Ted 
Newcomb ’24, a person of worldwide dis- 
tinction in the field of social psychology. 
Ted read the telegram, corrected our gram- 
mar, changed some words, and suggested 
adding or deleting a sentence or two. With 
the telegram thus approved and polished we 
phoned around Ann Arbor, easily gathered 
numerous signatures to add to our own, and 
dispatched the telegram to Oberlin. 

For most of us that was the end of the 
matter. But several weeks later Ted New- 
comb received a “Dear Ted” letter from 
President Robert Carr telling him that he 
should know that someone had, no doubt 


without his knowledge, added his signature 
to a telegram sent to support those Ober- 
linians who had blockaded a naval recruiter’s 
car. I still recall Ted telling me, with a 
gleam in his eye, of his response: “Dear 
Bob: I not only signed that telegram; I 
helped write it.” 

Since my graduation it has in large meas- 
ure been the Ted Newcombs of the world 
who, because they exemplify the decency 
and concerns for social justice that I recall 
from my campus days, have caused Oberlin 
to remain a special place for me. Happily, I 
see the concern to make the world a better, 
more just place not only in those like Ted 
who preceded me at Oberlin but in those 
who graduated years (and now it is decades) 
after I did. 

RICHARD LEMPERT ’64 
University of Michigan 
Law School 

Ann Arbor, Michigan 


The truth of the Vietnam years at Ober- 
lin—which your article “Oberlin’s Finest 
Hour?” [Fall 1989 OAM] does not bring 
out—is this: 1) When the going was tough 
(i.e., early on), the antiwar movement was 
carried almost entirely by students, with help 
from a few faculty members—mostly junior 
faculty members; and 2) Until relatively late, 
senior faculty and the administration— 
especially the administration—tried to be- 
muse, bamboozle, and intimidate antiwar 
activists into silence or into ineffective 
protest. Furthermore, some of the people 
who were, at the time, too cowardly to 
oppose the war openly are now (apparently) 
too cowardly to admit that they did not 
oppose it. 

Some facts omitted from your article are: 

1. The administration—with clear in- 
tent to intimidate—ordered photographs 
taken of students who participated in 
“coercive” antiwar demonstrations. The 
demonstrations, nothing more than passive 
resistance, were not as reprehensible as and 
were more in keeping with the traditional 
Oberlin position of “no compromise on 
moral issues” than was the administration’s 
passive acceptance of the war. 

2. The administration invited students 
to fink on other students who might have 
participated in such a demonstration. 

3. The administration allowed members 
of the Cleveland Subversives Squad to set 
up cameras (with meter-long lenses) on the 
balcony at Finney Chapel to photograph 
speakers at an antiwar rally (I know: I stared 
into them for two hours one evening). 

+. The faculty was not willing to support 
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John Dove ’69 until I pointed out that John’s 
Illinois draft board was trying to punish 
him ex post facto. (The administration’s help, 
while welcome for John, was directed at 
cooling the scene and defusing the issue as 
a vehicle for effective protest, not at dealing 
with any of the larger issues involved—such 
as the war or an administration that was 
wiping its feet on the Constitution.) 

5. The senior faculty member of the 5-5 
Committee wrote a report in which he tried 
to get around the First Amendment by de- 
fining acceptable speech at demonstrations. 
For example, the slogan “Hey, hey, L.BJ.:/ 
How may kids did you kill today?” was un- 
acceptable—“because L.B,J. didn’t kill kids.” 
The 5-5 Committee (five faculty, five stu- 
dents) was later called the Five Minus Five 
Committee because the senior faculty 
member wrote and submitted its report to 
the faculty and the College community with- 
out the advice, consent, or knowledge of 
the student members. 

Two conclusions I draw from your ar- 
ticle and from the memories and reflections 
it inspired are: 1) The Oberlin community 
was divided on the issue of U.S. participa- 
tion in the Vietnam War for most of its 
duration, and the heroes of Oberlin’s fine 
hour during the Vietnam years were not 
the faculty members and administrators; the 
heroes were students like those who sat in 
my office after a demonstration and talked 
things over, interrupting themselves occa- 
sionally to vomit into the wastebasket be- 
cause they had been tear-gassed at the 
demonstration; and 2) When you are work- 
ing on an apathetic, distracted, and misin- 
formed public opinion (as the antiwar ac- 
tivists were working at the time), what you’ve 
got to do—before you make the public 
conscious of the problem—is to make them 
conscious, period. That means protest that 
inconveniences people, pisses them off, gets 
into the newspapers. 

WILLIAM MCNAUGHTON 
Kowloon, Hong Kong 


Mr. McNaughton was assistant professor of 


Chinese at Oberlin 1965-70.—Ed. 


More on Last Year’s 
Graduation Address 


v 


While Laura Albert was “ashamed and 
embarrassed” by what she perceived as mili- 
tant, offensive, and abusive 1989 commence- 
ment remarks by Audré Lorde and Chan- 
dra Mohanty (“Letters,” Winter 1990 
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OAM), I was amazed that Ms. Albert could 
graduate from Oberlin with such a high 
level of ignorance about, and hostility to- 
ward, voices of the oppressed. 

That Ms. Albert received high honors in 
anthropology and honors in English is a 
telling example of the lack of commitment 
in those departments to questions of race, 
gender, and sexuality. How can an honors 
student in English have no exposure to the 
literature of oppressed people, including 
lesbians of color? How can she have no 
understanding that writing can be a tool of 
survival and social change? When Audré 
Lorde refers to herself as a lesbian feminist 
warrior, she is calling attention to the 
function of her writing as a fight for people 
who were “never meant to survive.” To 
claim that her struggle is “contrary to the 
peaceful objectives of the College” is an 
ignorant, almost ridiculous, attack on a 
powerful voice of transformation. 

It is even more frightening that Ms. 
Albert could have earned high honors in 
anthropology, a discipline with a long his- 
tory of racism and exotification of “other” 
cultures. It seems that she—and for that 
matter her professors—is more interested 
in studying the “strange and exotic” behav- 
iors of “foreign” peoples than in hearing the 
voices of the oppressed in our country, or 
any country. It is precisely this tradition of 
scholarship that is being challenged by 
radical scholars like Chandra Mohanty and 
Audré Lorde, who are involved in moving 
the oppressed from their position as 
object—being spoken about—to subject— 
speaking for themselves. 

Like Ms. Mohanty, I am saddened by 
Laura Albert’s letter, saddened that this level 
of ignorance and hostility is being nurtured 
and rewarded by our academic departments. 
Certainly Ms. Albert can fill no “balancing 
position” in society if she can hear no voices 
other than her own. Her position called to 
mind nothing so much as a missionary 
terrified of being thrown into a stew-pot in 
the center of a circle of dancing natives, 
who would, no doubt, be waving the double- 
bladed axes of the Amazons. 

TERRY A. MARONEY ’89 
New York, New York 


[ graduated in May 1988 and returned for 
the 1989 commencement ceremony because 


I knew Audré Lorde was to be the speaker. 

Audré Lorde’s essays, poetry, and sto- 
ries have been a major part of my educa- 
tion, as have the words of Chandra Talpade 
Mohanty. Laura Albert trivializes and 
distorts the words and teachings of these 
women. This offends me. 

I think Ms. Albert needs to consider why 
she had problems with the ideas presented 
in Ms. Mohanty’s and Ms. Lorde’s speeches. 

I am sad that one of my peers got so 
little out of her education at Oberlin. 
Oberlin is a place where I learned to expand 
my understanding of progress, diversity, 
and change. I also gained an understanding 
of why certain ideas threaten me and how 
my discomfort can be a useful learning tool. 
Instead of open, I find Laura Albert to be 
defensive and condescending. 

I have attended three Oberlin College 
commencements, and the Class of 1989 
received the most inspiring and challenging 
speech I have heard. We students, alumni, 
relatives, and friends can choose to accept 
the challenge women like Audré Lorde and 
Chandra Talpade Mohanty present, or we 
can turn our backs and refuse to listen. 

STEPHANIE GILMAN ’88 
Somerville, Massachusettsa 


A Late Addition to 
the Story of Oberlin 
Theater Folks 


Vv 


Regarding your fall 1988 “Who’s Who in 
the Cast,” I think Ed Hume 759 deserved to 
be named—his scripts include feature films 
like Two-Minute Warning, the TV series 
“Toma” for Tony Musante ’58, a TV movie 
about nuclear war, “The Day After,” and 
many others. 

JOEL FINLER ’59 

London, England 


Betty Radunsky Helped 
Students Develop 
Financial Responsibility 


Vv 


I read with sadness in the winter 1990 alumni 
magazine of Betty Radunsky’s death. As a 
the 
financial-aid office she brightened my 


former administrative assistant in 


all-too-numerous and potentially dreary 
visits to the office during the early 1980s, 
when I was a poor Oberlin student. Betty 


hada no-nonsense, pragmatic idealism and 
a dry wit that I came to respect and greatly 
enjoy; her desire and commitment to help 
those who would help themselves was evi- 
dent in the way she approached her work. 

I was always on the lookout for odd 
jobs, and after I had known Betty a while 
she frequently had me stop by her house to 
do landscaping. I remember lengthy dis- 
cussions with her and her husband, Jack, 
during warm summer evenings about the 
nature of gardening, the wild, and the con- 
trolled. 

What saddens me most about Betty’s 
passing is that future financial-aid students 
will not have the opportunity to know her. 
There will probably be fewer students re- 
ceiving financial aid as the College begins 
shifting its priorities and it becomes less 
and less possible for students to work their 
way through Oberlin without accruing a 
stifling burden of debt. Oberlin’s motto, 
Learning and Labor, slowly must grow more 
abstract. 

Betty Radunsky helped those who would 
develop responsibility for their own educa- 
tions. I hope that students of this type will 
continue to find ways to attain an Oberlin 
education and that the College will 
strengthen its commitment to maintain 
economic diversity among its students. 

SHAWN GODWIN ’85 
Cleveland, Ohio 


James White, director of financial aid, responds: 


Betty Radunsky was a unique, caring per- 
son in the Office of Financial Aid. The 
College is fully committed to continue to 
make it possible for students who need 
financial assistance to receive that assistance. 
They will be able to receive an Oberlin 
education as you have. 


Professor Bongiorno 
Remembers 
Charles Williams Jones 


A 


This letter is to supplement the note on the 
death of Charles Williams Jones ’26, which 
appeared in the fall 1989 issue of the alumni 
magazine. 

Charles’s first teaching position was an 
instructorship in English at Oberlin that he 
filled from 1932 to 1935. The academic 
year 1935-36 he spent abroad as a research 
fellow of the American Council of Learned 
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Societies. His next position was at Cornell 
University, where he rose from instructor 
to full professor from 1936 to 1948 and 
where he remained until 1954. In his years 
at Cornell he also served as director of 
summer. sessions from 1940 to 1948 and as 
dean of the graduate school from 1948 to 
1953. In those years he was twice the recipi- 
ent of a grant from the Guggenheim 
Memorial Foundation. In 1954 he left Cor- 
nell for the University of California at 
Berkeley, where he served as professor of 
English until his retirement in 1973. 

His doctoral dissertation at Cornell had 
been the Venerable Bede’s Opera de 
Temporibus, which appeared as his second 


The first 
institution to 
recognize 


Charles’s 
scholarly 


attainment was 
his alma mater 


publication in 1943 (his first had been an 
edition of Bede’s Pseudepigrapha, published 
in 1939). In 1967 he published Bede’s Opera 
Exegetica in Genesim, and with two collabo- 
rators he later published Bede’s Opera Di- 
dascalica in three volumes (1977, 1979, 1980). 
His extensive study of Bede led him to the 
study of all the Latin literature of the Middle 
Ages, which prepared him for the publica- 
tion in 1950 of his massive (over 1000 pages) 
Medieval Literature in Translation. This book 
had been preceded by Saints’ Lives and 
Chronicles in Early England in 1947 and was 
followed by The Saint Nicholas Liturgy in 
1963, Carolingian Aesthetics in 1976, the four 
volumes of Bede just named, and St. Nicho- 


las of Myra, Bari, and Manhattan in 1978 
(this last traces the evolution of the medie- 
val saint from the beginning of his cult to 
the Santa Claus of the 20th century). For 
some time he was editor of and contributor 
to the Dictionary of Scientific Biography and 
the Dictionary of — the Middle Ages. A com- 
plete bibliography would include many 
articles published in the learned journals. 

In 1973, the year of his retirement, he 
was awarded the Berkeley Citation, in 1978 
the Shea Prize of the American Historical 
Association, and in 1979 the Nonfiction 
Medal of the Commonwealth Club. 

It is gratifying to recall at this point 
that the first institution to recognize 
Charles’s scholarly attainment was his 
alma mater, which conferred upon him the 
Litt. D. in 1951, the 25th anniversary of 
his graduation. 

ANDREW BONGIORNO ’23 
Oberlin, Ohio 


Taught and Coached, 
But Not Led to Practice 


v 


I am bothered that President Starr, in his 
letter “Students, not Professors, Win these 
Competitions” in the fall 1989 issue uses 
the term coaching but does not mention teach- 
ing. | would not change my Oberlin years in 
music for anything, but I was taught, as well 
as coached. 

No one at Oberlin, however, bothered 
to find out that I did not know how to prac- 
tice—and I did not encounter there any 
systematized approach to practicing. I was 
coached in graduate school and on my 
Fulbright year. But it took six weeks of 
intensive study one summer in Hamburg, 
Germany, with Charles Letestu, a pupil of 
Joseph Bonnet and a Paris Conservatory 
graduate, for me to begin to learn how to 
apply practice—systematic disciplined 
practice. 

My only criticisms of my Oberlin train- 
ing are lack of instruction in how to practice 
and lack of course work in 20th-century 
theory and literature—the latter of which I 
know has long since been remedied. I hope 
the conservatory faculty gives as much time 
now to instructing how to practice, and 
teaching, as to coaching—all of which are 
vital to winning competitions, scholarships, 
and other musical honors. 

JOHN E. WILLIAMS '50 
Laurinburg, North Carolina 


(continued on page 59) 
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Demonstration outside President’s House 
Leads to Arrests and Charges 


tudent rights and responsi- 

bilities, College policies, 
police procedures, and city-College 
relations are being debated vigor- 
ously on the Oberlin campus, fol- 
lowing an April 13 protest outside 
the home of President S. Frederick 
Starr. Students were protesting 
rising tuition and alleging bigotry 
on campus. 

Six people—former Oberlin 
student Steven DeCastro; Oberlin 
resident Paul Dalton; and Oberlin 
sophomores Tsunehisa Watanabe 
(Tokyo); Claude Moller (New York 
City); Jacob Freydont-Attie (Los 
Angeles); and Dan Kiss (Doug- 
lassville, Pennsylvania)—were 
charged with various offenses, in- 
cluding failing to disperse, obstruct- 
ing official business, resisting ar- 
rest, and assaulting a police officer. 
Watanabe was also charged with 
attempted theft (of an officer’s serv- 
ice revolver), and DeCastro was also 
charged with inciting to violence, a 
felony (all other charges are misde- 
meanors). All pleaded innocent at 
an April 27 arraignment. On May 
15 the police dropped DeCastro’s 
felony charge, and on June 5 
Freydont-Attie and Watanabe 
pleaded guilty to lesser charges of 
disorderly conduct and failure to 
disperse. They were each fined 
$100 and court costs. 

With intent to prevent another 
confrontation, the General Faculty 
has established a campus commit- 
tee of four faculty members, four 
administrators, and four students to 
clarify what happened and formu- 
late recommendations for future 


College policies. 
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The Events On the afternoon 
of Friday, April 13, Starr passed 
along to College Chief of Security 
Richard McDaniel a rumor he had 
heard that a student march would 
begin that evening outside Wilder 
Hall and might proceed to the 
president’s house. Starr told 
McDaniel to follow normal Col- 
lege procedures for handling off- 


campus demonstrations. 

At about 11:30 p.m. an estimated 
175 demonstrators, mostly Oberlin 
College students, gathered outside 
the Starr residence. Starr was not 
home. 

When the students moved from 
Wilder Bowl to the president’s resi- 
dence Oberlin city police chief 
Robert Jones called for county-wide 


coordinated by Heidi Rabi- 
nowitz ’89, organizer with 
the Ohio Public Interest 
Research Group (OPIRG). 
The students were divided 
into two teams. Members 
of one team carried large 
black bags and generated 
waste indiscriminately, 
while members of the other 
carried white bags and 
worked to reduce waste 
through careful purchase 
and recycling. 

The objective was “to 
educate the campus about 
the amount of trash we 


Students Participate in 
Trash Bash for Earth Day 


Instead of immediately throwing away the nonorganic garbage 
they generated, more than 60 students carried it with them 
during a five-day ‘trash bash” this April. The activity was 


create and about how much less that amount could be,”’ says 
Rabinowitz, ‘“‘as well as to celebrate the college’s recent estab- 
lishment of an official recycling program.”’ At the end of the 
project the teams met to compare their trash piles and held a 
recycling party featuring talks on America’s solid-waste crisis. 


Heidi Rabinowitz, right, 
helps students sort through 
the garbage collected 
during the trash bash. 


law enforcement units to be on 
standby. Later, Oberlin officers 
issued an officer-needs-assistance 
call, and about 40 officers from 
Oberlin and nearby towns—as well 
as highway patrol and sheriff's de- 
partment officers—responded. 
When McDaniel and other secu- 
rity officers warned the group on 
the president’s lawn about trespass- 
ing, some left, but the majority did 
not. Several speakers from among 
the marchers addressed the crowd 
from the lawn. 

McDaniel, whose staff has no 
authority off campus, then turned 
the matter over to the Oberlin po- 
lice. Shortly before midnight sev- 
eral city police officers entered the 
crowd and attempted to arrest 
DeCastro, one of the speakers, on 
an unrelated charge from a prior 
offense. Some students attempted 
to defend DeCastro by verbally and 
physically preventing his arrest. 
Police then attempted to arrest 
those who were interfering with 
DeCastro’s arrest. Police officers 
reported later that students who 
were resisting arrest or attempting 
to defend DeCastro assaulted the 
officers, and students reported that 
police kicked students and hit them 
with flashlights. (No reports indi- 
cated that demonstrators or police 
sought or received medical treat- 
ment.) Police took four into cus- 
tody at that time. Demonstrators 
then prevented police vehicles from 
leaving by sitting in the streets. 

When Jones and Dean of Stu- 
dent Life and Services Patrick Penn 
arrived, they held discussions with 
those in custody and with the block- 
ading students. At about 1:20 a.m. 
police released those in custody, and 
the students surrounding the po- 
lice vehicles allowed the vehicles to 
leave. Shortly before 2 a.m. about 
75 demonstrators went to the Ober- 
lin police station, where 43 filed 
brutality charges against Oberlin 
police officers and a College secu- 
rity officer. Six were complaints of 
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injury; 37 were eyewitness reports 
of assault. 

By the following Monday Starr 
had written a letter to the Oberlin 
police chief requesting the police not 
to press charges against the students. 
While the police did not sign and 
file the College’s original trespass- 
ing complaint, they left standing the 
other charges. 


Campus Responses Students 
demonstrated at the president’s 
house and elsewhere after April 13, 
but neither city police nor College 
security forces became involved. The 
Student Defense Committee, formed 
after the April 13 demonstration, 
conducted a boycott of classes and a 
press conference April 24. Before the 
semester’s end, various threats were 
made to the president’s house, and a 
theft occurred there. 

At a special session May 1 the 
faculty considered a motion drafted 
by the Student Steering Committee, 
which formed after April 13 and 14. 
The motion recommended that the 
College pay all the defendants’ legal 
costs. The faculty passed a substi- 
tute motion urging faculty, adminis- 


trators, staff, and students to con- 
tribute to a legal defense fund for 
the defendants. 

Later in May the College held 
or made plans to hold a series of 
forums during which students, fac- 
ulty, and administrators could dis- 
cuss the protest issues: College 
treatment of campus gay, lesbian, 
and bisexual concerns; a student- 
proposed tuition freeze; access by 
the differently abled to Oberlin’s 
facilities; and minority recruitment. 
The College also initiated plans to 
hold nonviolent-demonstration 
workshops for students in early fall. 


Recent Legal Developments 
On May 29 the Oberlin city man- 
ager issued a statement that an in- 
ternal police investigation revealed 
no police brutality at the demon- 
stration. A tentative trial date of 
July 16 has been set for the remain- 
ing four demonstrators, pending a 
June 12 ruling on a motion to have 
the demonstrators stand trial to- 
gether. Terry Gilbert, the group’s 
attorney, has filed a motion to post- 
pone the trial, however—if possible 
until the fall. 


Recycling Program to Profit 
College and Environment 


ith a $5000 grant from the 

Nord Foundation and an 
additional $5000 allocated by the 
trustees, the first phase of a College 
recycling program will begin this 
fall. Estimated annual income from 
the program will be $5000 during 
phase one and $6000 during phase 
two—about $1000 more than esti- 
mated annual expenses. The College 
will dedicate all income from the 
program to environmental educa- 
tion and recycling programs. 

In the first phase aluminum and 
paper from all residence halls and 
coops, the service building, and sev- 
eral of the larger academic and ad- 


ministrative buildings will be re- 
cycled under a plan developed last 
year by a group of students in the 
Oberlin chapter of the Ohio Public 
Interest Research Group (OPIRG). 
In the second phase, to begin in fall 
1993, glass from high-use areas will 
be recycled, and paper and alumi- 
num collection will expand to cover 
the entire campus. 

The program will save College 
money spent on solid-waste collec- 
tion, paid for by the cubic foot. 
Subtracting the recyclable materials 
from the bill will save at least 10 
percent of that cost, which was 
$63,000 in fiscal vear 1988-89. 
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American Soviet Youth Orchestra 
1990 Tour Announced in Washington 


T he 1990 tour of the American 
Soviet Youth Orchestra was 
launched March 5 at a reception 
and musicale at the Soviet Embassy 
in Washington, D.C. Hosts for 
the event were Yuri V. Dubinin, 
Soviet ambassador to the United 
States, Arthur A. Hartman, former 
American ambassador to the 
Soviet Union, and Oberlin College 
president S. Frederick Starr. The 
Oberlin Conservatory of Music 
and the Moscow State Conserva- 
tory are sponsors of the orchestra, 
which is to be made up of 50 
musicians from conservatories and 
music schools in the United States 


and 50 students from the Moscow 
Conservatory. Honorary chair- 
women of the orchestra are Barbara 
Bush and Raisa M. Gorbachev— 
joining together for the first time in 
symbolic support of a major U.S.- 
Soviet cultural exchange. 

The American Soviet Youth 
Orchestra is scheduled to visit 17 
cities in the Soviet Union, Europe, 
and the United States (see “Ameri- 
can Soviet Youth Orchestra Tour”). 
American members will begin a four- 
day orientation in Oberlin July 1. 
They will then travel to the Soviet 
Union for two weeks of rehearsals 
with their Soviet colleagues. 


American Soviet Youth 
Orchestra Tour 


July 24 
July 26 
July 27 
July 29 
August | 


Riga, Latvia 
Riga, Latvia 
Leningrad 


Courtyard 
Milan 
Salo, Italy 


August 3 
August 4 
August 6 
August 8 


Moscow—Bolshoi Hall 


Weimar, East Germany—Weimar Castle 


Sion, Switzerland—Tibor Varga Festival 
Mecklenburg, East Germany— 


Schleswig-Holstein Festival 


August 10 


Sonderborg, Denmark— 


Schleswig-Holstein Festival 


August II 
August 12 
August 15 
August 19 
August 21 
August 23 
August 24 
August 25 
August 26 
August 28 
August 30 
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Copenhagen—Tivoli Gardens 
Amsterdam—Concertgebouw 

Los Angeles—Hollywood Bowl 

Los Angeles—Hollywood Bowl 
Highland Park, Illinois—Ravinia Festival 
Orlando—Epcot Center 
Orlando—Epcot Center 
Oberlin—Finney Chapel 
Oberlin—Finney Chapel 

Washington, D.C.—West Lawn of the Capitol 
Philadelphia—Mann Music Center 
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The Conductors and Solo- 
ists Leonard Slatkin, music direc- 
tor and conductor of the St. Louis 
Symphony, and Alexander Lazarev, 
artistic director and chief conductor 
of the Bolshoi Theater Orchestra, 
are principal conductors of the 
1990 world tour. The U.S.S.R. resi- 
dent conductor is Leonid Niko- 
layev, director of the Moscow Con- 
servatory Symphony, and the U.S. 
resident conductor is Catherine 
Comet, music director of the 
Grand Rapids Symphony and the 
American Symphony Orchestra. 
Violinist Joshua Bell is the Amer- 
ican soloist; the Soviet soloist is 
pianist Alexei Sultanov. 


Directors and Advisory 
Council Members Dean of the 
conservatory David Boe and Boris 
Kulikov, of 


Moscow State Conservatory, are 


Ivanovich rector 
artistic and educational directors of 
the orchestra. The executive direc- 
tor of the orchestra is Edythe 
Holbrook, new member of the con- 
servatory’s visiting Committee. 
Richard and Priscilla Stevenson 
Hunt’51 cochair the orchestra’s ad- 
visory council, which includes the 
chief executive officers of the 1990 


orchestra’s two corporate Sponsors: 


The 1988 ASYO on tour at 
the Moscow Hall of Columns 


Collection development |i- 
brarian Eric Carpenter (sec- 
ond from left), bookkeeper 

Sherry Wilson, periodicals 
technician Liz Chiego, and 
acquisitions systems coordi- 
nator Ellen Broadwell 
welcome to the library some 
of the books that pushed 

Oberlin’s cataloged collection 

over the million mark. 


Robert L. Crandall of American 
Airlines and James D. Robinson II 
of the American Express Company. 
Trustees Joan Danforth and Tho- 
mas Klutznick ’61 and honorary 
trustee John Stern °39 are also 
members. Government officials on 
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the council include Ohio governor 
Richard Celeste, U.S. senator from 
Ohio John Glenn, U.S. Representa- 
tive from Ohio (and Oberlin resi- 
dent) Donald Pease, Senator Nancy 
Kassebaum, Senator Claiborne Pell, 
and Representative Sidney Yates. 


staff held a celebration. 


” 


lum. 


sources of information. 


Reaching a Million: 
Oberlin’s Libraries Celebrate 


The catalogued collections in the Oberlin College libraries 
passed the million-volume mark this April, and for the event 
Azariah Root Director of Libraries William Moffett and his 


Revealing the identity of the millionth volume was the cli- 
max of an April 22 ceremony that included naming a Carnegie 


traordinary range of meenines and formats in which the 
College libraries acquire materials to support the curricu- 


Recognized among the 20 new acquisitions were books 
written or donated by alumni, faculty members, and friends of 
the College; a CD-ROM disk; and a LEXIS terminal—the last 
two indicating the libraries’ growing reliance on electronic 


The officially designated millionth volume? The Town that 
Started the Civil War (Syracuse University Press), a history of 
the Oberlin-Wellington Rescue by Nat Brandt. 


Building confer- 
ence roomin honor 
of Julian S. Fowler, 
Oberlin College li- 
brarian from 1928 
to 1955. Following 
informal recollec- 
tions on growing up 
in the Carnegie li- 
brary, delivered by 
Fowler’s son, Wal- 
ter Fowler ’48, 
members of the 
faculty and library 
staff spoke briefly 
about some 20 re- 
cent acquisitions 
that demonstrate, 
says Moffett, the 
“complexity of the 
modern academic 
library and the ex- 


Performing-arts representatives 
include Laurie Anderson; Vladimir 
Ashkenazy; Leonard Bernstein, 


John Denver; and Zubin Mehta, 


conductor of the 1988 ASYO’s 
premiere performance. Some other 
council members are Gordon P. 
Getty; Robert F. Kennedy, Jr.; 
Robert F. McNamara; David 
Rockefeller, Jr.; and Alice Tully. 


Orchestra Members The 
Oberlin conservatory auditioned 
more than 1000 musicians between 
the ages of 17 and 24 for the 
orchestra’s 50 American slots. 

Two members of the 1988 
orchestra are now sophomores in 
the conservatory: violist Kirsten 
Docter (Bloomington, Minn.) and 
clarinetist Eugene Mondie 
(Bedford, Tex.). Both were also 
selected for the 1990 orchestra, 
which includes 14 students or 
alumni of the conservatory and 
one former conservatory student. 
In addition to Docter and Mondie, 
they are Sarah Coade ’87, now 
studying for the M.Mus. degree 
in double bass performance at the 
University of Southern California, 
San Diego; flutist Cinnamon 
Creeden ’93 (Trumbull, Conn.); 
violinist David Ling ’94 (North 
Canton, Ohio), a double-degree 
candidate; cellist John Marcy 89, 
a double-degree graduate who 
majored in Spanish in the College; 
French-horn player Michael 
Mayhew ’92 (Euless, Tex.); oboist 
Kathryn Meany ’92 (Duluth); 
horn player Nathan Pawelek ’91 
(Hamden, Conn.); double bas- 
sist Robert Rohwer ’93 (Lyndhurst, 
Ohio); trumpet player Scott 
Sabo °92 (Pittsburgh); cellist 
Elizabeth Simkin ’88, now study- 
ing for the M.Mus. degree at 
the Eastman School of Music; 
harpist Trina Struble ’91 (Engle- 
wood, Colo.); and flutist Sarah 
Swersey 87, who received the 
M.Mus. degree from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1989, 
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Neuroscience Wing Named 


he new $3.2 million neuro- 


= 


Hall of Science has been named for 


science wing of the Kettering 


Nobel Prize-winning alumnus 
Roger Sperry 735. 

“My left brain cannot find 
adequate words, and my emotional 
right is overwhelmed,” Sperry 
responded when told the news. 

The opening of the new wing 
was celebrated April 28 with a sym- 
posium featuring six Oberlin sci- 
ence alumni from the 1940s 
through the 1970s and a ribbon- 
cutting ceremony. 

Symposium speakers included 
Sanford Palay ’40 of Harvard Uni- 
versity’s Medical School, Robert 
Wurtz °58 of the National Insti- 
tutes of Health’s Eye Institute, 
Bruce McEwen ’59 of Rockefeller 
University, Mimi Halpern ’60 of 
the State University of New York 
at Brooklyn, and Larry Squire 63 
and Marta Kutas ’71 of the San 
Diego School of Medicine. Profes- 
sor of Psychology and Neuroscience 
Dennison Smith, director of the 
program, gave the symposium’s 
opening remarks. 

The new facility, begun last year, 
more than triples the space avail- 
able to the neuroscience program. 
Its 5700 square feet include teach- 
ing and research laboratories as well 
as Classroom, equipment, and office 
space. The building was finished 
on schedule and under budget. 

3egun in 1972 when a psychobi- 
ology major was first offered, Ober- 
lin’s neuroscience program is one 
of the oldest and largest at any 
undergraduate institution and has 
served as a model for many other 
colleges and universities, Smith says. 
This year 34 neuroscience majors 
and 10 biopsychology majors took 
core courses in neuroscience. 

Students, some carrying signs 
referring to one of various sub- 


jects tuition costs, corporate 
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control of education, President S. 
Frederick Starr, and animal rights— 
demonstrated at the ceremony. A 
reception for visiting alumni neu- 
roscientists, faculty, and students was 
to follow the ceremony; it did not 
take place because the reception 
room was overcrowded with noisy 
protestors consuming the  refresh- 
ments, according to a letter in the 
May 4 Oberlin Review signed by 12 
neuro-science students. 

Roger Sperry shared the 1981 
Nobel Prize in physiology/medicine 


and won the 1989 National Medal 
of Science. Sperry’s early research 
laid much of the foundation for the 
field of developmental neurobiol- 
ogy and changed how scientists 
could approach surgery on nerves. 
His later research on the different 
functions of the brain’s right and 
left hemispheres brought him 
international recognition and the 
Nobel Prize. Sperry is professor 
emeritus at the California Institute 
of Technology, where he taught for 
more than 30 years. 


Oberlin Trustee is Elected 
President of Lafayette College 


Th Robert Rotberg 755, 


now academic vice president 
for arts, sciences, and technology at 
Tufts University, will become presi- 
dent of Lafayette College in Easton, 
Pennsylvania, beginning in July. In 


announcing the appointment, the 
chair of Lafayette’s board of trus- 
tees noted Rotberg’s “strong ad- 
ministrative record” and his “spe- 
cial intellectual distinction in his own 
fields, African history and politics.” 


The opening of The Roger 
W. Sperry Neuroscience 
Building was celebrated 
April 28. 


All-American Ann Gilbert 
holds 15 Oberlin records 
in women’s basketball. 


PORT 


at Oberlin 


Basketball Star Ann Gilbert Makes History 


a: na single season of play—her 
first at Oberlin—junior bas- 
ketball player Ann Gilbert (Elyria, 
Ohio) accomplished what most col- 
lege players can only hope to achieve 
in an entire career. Finishing the 
1989-90 season with a 31.1 points- 
per-game average, she ranked 


number one in the nation in scor- 
ing among Division III players and 
became just the third in Division III 
history to average more than 30 points 
a game. She set numerous school 
and conference records throughout 
the season, capturing the attention 
of Sports Illustrated ma gazine, which 
recognized her as national women’s 
basketball player of the week in 


February, and claiming both all-con- 
ference and All-America postseason 
honors. 

“Ann is undoubtedly the best 
player I have ever coached,” says 
women’s head coach Janet Greene, 
who coached four other All-Ameri- 
cans before coming to Oberlin. 

Gibert scored 50 or more points 
twice, 40 or more four times, 30 or 
more 14 times, and in double fig- 
ures in all 25 games this year. Her 
51-point totals against Case West- 
ern Reserve University and Al- 
legheny College are the second- 
highest single- game marks in Divi- 
sion III history. 

Twice named NCAC women’s 
player of the week during the sea- 
son, in postseason she was named to 
the AIl-NCAC first team and se- 
lected by conference coaches as the 
1990 NCAC player of the year. On 
the national level she was named 
to the 1990 Kodak All-American 
Basketball Team for Division III, a 
10-member squad selected by the 
Women’s Basketball Coaches Asso- 
ciation, as well as the Women’s 
Sports Federation’s All-America First 
‘Team. 

An economics major and Ford- 
Mellon minority research scholar, 
Gilbert now owns eight NCAC 
marks. In the single-game category, 
she holds the records for most field 
goals made (22), most field goals 
attempted (45), most points scored 
(S51), and most free throws made 
(13). Among season records, Gilbert 
holds the marks for points scored 
(778), field goals attempted (710), 
field goals made (319), and scoring 
average (31.1 points per game). She 
also holds 15 Oberlin College 
women’s basketball records. 

A $-foot-5-inch guard, Gilbert is 
also a record setter on the women’s 
track team. She transferred from 


Ohio University last fall, where she 
held a basketball scholarship and was 
named the outstanding defensive 
player for the Bobcats after her so- 
phomore season. She came to Ober- 
lin, she says, because “the professors 
wouldn’t focus on you as a student at 
Ohio U. They saw you as an athlete 
first. I wanted to play at a school and 
in a conference that was competitive 
yet had high academic standards. 
Here at Oberlin, everyone is treated 
equally as a student, and there seems 
to be a greater emphasis by the pro- 
fessors to help students on a one- 
to-one basis.” Gilbert expected—and 
found—a heavier academic work- 
load, “almost double that at Ohio 
University.” 

Still she didn’t know what to 
expect on the basketball court. “I 
wasn’t sure how we would do as a 
team here at Oberlin, but Coach 
Greene works us very hard and cares 
about her team,” she said. 

Gilbert led the Yeowomen bas- 
ketball team to the best record in 
the team’s history (10-15) and a 
second-place finish in the North 
Division of the NCAC (6-5). Bas- 
ketball is a team sport, and Ober- 
lin’s improvement couldn’t have 
happened without hard work on the 
part of all the women on the team, 
but Greene gives Gilbert credit for 
working especially hard, “always 
making things happen, and creating 
scoring opportunities during the 
game.” 

Gilbert can electrify the crowd 
with lightning- quick steals and 
slashing moves to the basket. One of 
Oberlin’s student athletes 
ever, she seems capable of scoring 
from anywhere on the floor and has 
given Oberlin sports fans many 
unforgettable moments. 

—SCOTT WARGO 
Sports Information Director 
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Senior Chip Winiarski Goes Out on Top 


AI t the close of the 1989-90 
season, we bid farewell to the 
most prolific scorer in the history 
of men’s basketball at Oberlin 
College. The basketball career of 
Ronald Lee (“Chip”) Winiarski of 
South Amherst, Ohio, culminated 
February 19, when the Yeomen 
played Denison University in the 
first round of the 1989-90 North 
Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
championship tournament. After 
missing the first game of his fresh- 
man season with a pulled leg muscle, 
Winiarski started 102 consecutive 
games, leading the Yeomen in scor- 
ing in 75 of them. He holds 14 
Oberlin men’s basketball school 
records in all. 

“Overall, my experiences at 
Oberlin, both athletically and aca- 
demically, have been outstanding,” 
Winiarski says. “In 10 or 15 years, 
looking back on my accomplish- 
ments will give mea feeling of pride 
and warmth. The opportunity to 
play both basketball and baseball at 
the collegiate level and the partici- 
pation of my family and friends in 
my athletic career were both satis- 
fying and rewarding.” 


First in the Nation During the 
1986-87 season, Winiarski was the 
highest scoring freshman in the 
country, leading Divisions I, II, and 
III with a 24.8 average. He smashed 
four Oberlin single-game records, 
including points scored (45), field 
goals attempted (35), three-point 
field goals attempted (12) and three- 
point field goals made (7). Winiar- 
ski set new season marks for scoring 
average, field goals attempted (542), 
three-point field goals made (54), 
three-point field goals attempted 
(141) and highest three-point field 
goal percentage (.383). He finished 
16th nationally in scoring in Divi- 
sion III and received All-NCAC 
honorable mention. 

During his sophomore season, 
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Winiarski’s leadership helped turn 
the Yeomen around as Oberlin com- 
piled a 14-12 overall record after 
finishing 6-20 the previous year. He 
led the team in 10 statistical catego- 
ries, highlighted by another stellar 
scoring campaign in which he aver- 
aged 23.2 points per game and 
ranked 28th nationally. With a 47- 
point performance against Mt. Ver- 
non Nazarene, he broke his own 
school record; he also improved his 
season records for three-point field 
goals made (57) and three-point field 
goals attempted (157). He was the 
lone sophomore on the Great Lakes 
all-district team and was named first- 


team AIl-NCAC. 


Leads NCAC Prior to the 1988- 
89 season, Earl Reed took over from 
Patrick Penn (now Oberlin’s dean of 
student life and services) as head 
men’s basketball coach for the Yeo- 
men, and Winiarski continued on 
without missing a beat. He averaged 
20.8 points per game to lead the 
conference in scoring and was named 
to both the Great Lakes all-district 
team and the AII-NCAC first team 
for the second straight year. He led 
the team in nine statistical catego- 
ries, including an impressive 85.3 
shooting percentage from the free- 
throw line. 

A model of consistency, Winiar- 
ski in his senior season kept up the 
record of his previous three seasons. 
Once again he led the NCAC in 
scoring with a 21.6 average and 
topped all free-throw shooters in the 
league, converting 85 percent of his 
attempts. He was named to the All- 
NCAC second team and won hon- 
orable mention on the 1990 Basket- 
ball Gazette’s All-America team. 

He led the Yeomen in 10 statisti- 
cal categories and established five 
new school records. He became 
Oberlin’s all-time leading scorer with 
2303 points, surpassing 1986 alum- 


nus Byron Beard’s career mark of 


2013. He also set the career marks 
for scoring average (22.6), field goals 
attempted (1923), free throws made 
(440) and free throw percentage 
(.816). 


Baseball Prospect A superb all 
around athlete, Winiarski is also a 
member of the Yeomen baseball 
team. A right-handed starting 
pitcher, in 1988 he finished second 
in Division III in earned-run average 
(1.47). A professional baseball pros- 
pect, Winiarski has been scouted by 
the Cleveland Indians, Kansas City 
Royals, Houston Astros, and Los 
Angeles Dodgers. He is well aware 
of the odds against becoming a 
profession-al athlete, however. If 
he is not selected in the 1990 major 
league draft, he plans to attend 


medical school. —SW 


Chip Winiarski, Oberlin’s 
all-time leading scorer 
in men’s basketball, 

is a professional baseball 
prospect. 


All-American swimmer 
Dave Stevenson placed 
first in the 200-yard 

backstroke. 


at Oberlin 


Winter 1989-90 Team Wrap-Ups 


a n addition to Ann Gilbert and 
Chip Winiarski, 19 other 
Oberlin athletes received All- North 
Coast Athletic Conference (NCAC) 
honors for their winter-season 
performances. 

Coach Janet Greene turned 
around a team that finished 3-20 
last year, producing the best record 
for the women’s basketball team 
in the history of Oberlin College. 
With an overall record of 10-15, the 
Yeowomen surpassed the previous 
record for victories in a season 
(7-12), set in the 1983-84 season. 
Greene accomplished this despite 
losing last season’s best overall play- 
er and finishing this season with 
only six players. Picked to finish last 
in the NCAC preseason poll, the 
Yeowomen stunned their oppo- 
nents by capturing fourth place in 
the final conference standings. 

The Yeowomen con- 
cluded the conference 
portion of their sched- 
ule with a 6-5 record, 
wrapping up second 
place in the North Di- 
vision of the NCAC. It 
was the team’s best con- 
ference finish since they 
began league play in 
1984-85. 

Their second-place 
finish in the North Di- 
entitled the 
Yeowomen to host the 
first round of the NCAC 
postseason tournament. 
They met Allegheny in the opening 
round and soundly defeated the 
Gators 78-56, the first postseason 
victory in the team’s history. In the 
quarter-final round, Oberlin lost a 
57-93 decision to the Tigers of 
Wittenberg, who finished the year 
with a 25-2 record. 


vision 


It was an impressive season for 
Oberlin women’s basketball. The 
team began with eight players and 
ended with only six (two left for 


study-abroad programs at the 
beginning of second semester) so 
the Yeowomen were constantly on 
the receiving end of a full-court press 
and trapping defenses. Greene was 
up to the task, however, exploiting 
every weakness she could find in 
her opponents’ game plans. 

On offense, as phenomenal as 
Ann Gilbert was (see story in this 
section), she couldn’t carry it alone. 
Junior Kelly Lindsley (Toledo) was 
second on the team in scoring, aver- 
aging 10.5 points per game. An ex- 
cellent outside shooter, she led the 
league in three-point field goals 
made and attempted (42 and 127, re- 
spectively). Both marks established 
new NCAC single-season records. 
Juniors Amy Succop (Pittsburgh) 
and Diana Culbert (Bellevue, Wash.) 
also had solid seasons, averaging 7.8 
and 7.2 points per game, respectively. 

Defensively, the Yeowomen fin- 
ished fifth in the conference, allow- 
ing 66.8 points per game. Culbert 
led Oberlin on the boards, pulling 
down 261 rebounds, a school rec- 
ord. She averaged 10.4 caroms per 
contest, which ranked third in the 
league. 

With no players lost to gradu- 
ation, the 1990-91 season should 
be very exciting for Greene’s Yeo- 
women. 

Second-year head coach Earl 
Reed experienced the pitfalls of 
having an extremely young group 
this year, as the men’s basketball 
team compiled a 4-21 overall rec- 
ord and a 1-10 mark in conference 
play. Oberlin finished ninth in the 
NCAC. With just five players re- 
turning from the 1988-89 squad, 
Reed was continually searching for 
the right combination of players to 
keep on the court. 

While Chip Winiarski unques- 
tionadly was the Yeomen’s leading 
player in 1989-90 (see story in this 
section), showing promise for the 
future was the sophomore duo of 


Cory Hodge (Oberlin) and Ricky 
Washington (Lorain, Ohio). Hodge 
led the Yeomen in rebounding, pull- 
ing down 175 boards on the season, 
and he finished third in scoring with 
an 8.7 average. He earned AIl-NCAC 
honorable mention laurels for his 
play. Washington led the team in 
field-goal percentage with a .483 
mark, and he was second on the 
squad in scoring with a 13.6 average. 

Earl Reed’s two-year record 
stands at 12 wins and 39 losses. 

Under the tutelage of Head 
Coach Michelle Ennis, the Oberlin 
College women’s swimming and 
diving team completed the 1989-9) 
season with a 3-7 mark in dual 
meets and an eighth-place finish in 
the NCAC championships. The 
Yeowomen accumulated 138 points 
in the league meet while breaking 
four school records and swimming 
season-best times in 17 of 18 events. 

Coach Ennis completed her 
eighth season at Oberlin with a 
career record of 30 wins and 43 
losses. 

Although the 1989-90 men’s 
swimming and diving team was 
quite young, with only two seniors 
as members, the group swam like a 
team of seasoned veterans, compil- 
ing an 8-2 overall record in dual- 
meet competition. 

At the NCAC championships, 
held at Oberlin’s Carr Pool Febru- 
ary 15 through 17, the Yeomen fin- 
ished in sixth place with a total of 
310 points, swimming season-best 
times in every event and breaking 
seven school records. Leading the 
team was junior All-American Dave 
Stev-enson (Tulsa). He placed first 
in the 200-yard backstroke and sec- 
ond in the 100-yard backstroke, 
qualifying in both events for the 
national championships for the third 
consecutive year. 

Stevenson was a member of four 
relay teams that broke school rec- 
ords at the conference meet: the 400- 
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yard medley (3:38.15), the 200-yard 
medley (1:39.99), the 400-yard free- 
style (3:11.80), and the 200-yard 
freestyle (1:28.17). Leading off the 
400-yard medley relay, Stevenson 
broke the Oberlin record for the 
100-yard backstroke with a time of 
54.08 seconds. Joining him on the 
all-conference team were the other 
three members of that relay, which 
placed third: junior Jason Frazier 
(Gainesville, Fla.), sophomore Paul 
Lee (Phoenix, Md.), and freshman 
Peter Wright (Westfield, N.J.). 

At the national championships, 
held March 15 through 17 in Brown 
Deer, Wisconsin, Stevenson finished 
fourth in the 200-yard backstroke 
with a 1:55.03 clocking, eighth in 
the 500-yard freestyle with a time 
of 1:45.41, and 12th in the 200- 
yard freestyle with a time of 1:42.72, 
breaking his own Oberlin records in 
all three events. 

Head Coach Dick Michaels has 
completed 20 seasons as the skipper 
of the Yeomen swimming and div- 
ing team. He has a dual-meet record 
of 99-83 during his tenure. 

With a total of 68 points, the 
women’s indoor track team 
finished in third place at the NCAC 
indoor championships for the 
second consecutive season. With 
first-year head coach Tom Mulligan 
at the helm, Oberlin broke four 
school records and had one individ- 
ual conference champion and seven 
All-NCAC performers. 

Stepping off the court and onto 
the track, basketball star Ann Gilbert, 
after only one week of practice, 
finished first in the 60-yard dash. 
She finished second in the 300-yard 
dash in a school-record time of 39.15. 
Senior Rachel Levine (Newton, 
Mass) took third place in the 60- 
yard dash and anchored the third- 
place 880 relay, which set a school 
record with a time of 1:55.78. Other 
members of the relay team were 
juniors Tulia Pereyra (Port Wash- 
ington, N.Y.), Susan VanGundy 
(Elkins, W.Va), and Carolyn Hall 
(Arcadia, Calif.). Hall finished third 
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inthe triple jump and fourth in the 
long jump and anchored the mile 
relay. Other members of the mile 
relay, which finished fourth with an 
Oberlin-record time of 4:25.86, were 
Pereyra, VanGundy, and sophomore 
Laura Haldeman (LaCrosse, Wisc.) 
Haldeman finished fifth in the 600- 
yard run, setting a new school rec- 
ord of 1:31.97, and took third place 
in the two-mile run. Sophomore 
Laura Cini (Hummelstown, Pa.) 
finished third in the mile run. Sen- 
ior Leanne Findell (Durham, N.H.) 
placed fourth in the 100-yard run 
and fifth in the 880. The top high 
jumper on the season was sopho- 
more Naomi Zubin (New York 
City), who placed fourth at the 
league championships. 

Gilbert, Cini, Haldeman, Hall, 
Levine, Pereyra, and VanGundy re- 
ceived AlI-NCAC honors. 

The men’s indoor track team 
completed a successful season with 
a third-place finish at the NCAC 
championships. Under first-year 
head coach Tom Mulligan, Oberlin 
earned 69 points, produced three 
individual champions, broke four 
school records, and had one national 
qualifier. In addition, eight athletes 
were named to the AIl-NCAC team. 

Senior Chris Andrews (Oberlin) 
successfully defended his NCAC 
60-yard hurdles title, finishing in an 
Oberlin-record 7.74 seconds. An- 
drews’s time qualified him for the 
NCAA Division III championships, 
held March 9 and 10 at Smith Col- 
lege in Northampton, Massachu- 
setts, where he finished 14th. 

Junior sprinter Delfon Curlpep- 
per (Detroit), who was named the 
NCAC’s outstanding men’s track 
performer by conference coaches, 
won his second consecutive confer- 
ence 60-yard dash title and finished 
third in the 300-yard dash. He also 
anchored the second-place 880-yard 
and mile relays. Three juniors— 
Imara Dawson (Roxbury, Mass.), 
Ken Poindexter (Youngstown), and 
Alan Farrell (New York City)— 
joined Curlpepper on the 880 relay 


team, which finished in an Oberlin- 
record 1:33.88. Curlpepper, Poin- 
dexter, Farrell, and senior Stan Car- 
penter (Wheaton, III.) set a school 
record with a 3:33.88 finish in the 
mile relay. Finishing first and sec- 
ond in the three-mile run were sen- 
iors James Davis (Macedon, N.Y.) 
and Anthony Bradfield (Bethesda). 
Davis broke the 15-minute mark and 
his own school record, finishing in 
14:57.9. Farrell, the Yeomen’s top 
quarter-miler in 1990, captured sixth 
place at the league meet with a time 
of 52.85. Leading Oberlin in the 
middle-distance events was senior 
Nate Pawelek (Hamden, Conn.), 
who finished fourth in the 1000-yard 
run with a time of 2:22.43. 
Andrews, Bradfield, Carpenter, 
Curlpepper, Davis, Dawson, Farrell, 
and Poindexter received AIl-NCAC 


honors. —SW 


Junior sprinter 

Delfon Curlpepper, 

a member of both the 
indoor and outdoor track 
teams, was named 

North Coast Athletic 
Conference outstanding 
men’s track performer 
by conference coaches. 


PRIVATE-COLLEGE 
EDUCATION: 


WHY NOT 


GIVE I] 


WAY? Oberlin offers one of the many combinations 


of educational features available in American colleges and univer- 


sities. Is each institution obliged to extend access to all students? 


BY ALFRED F. MACKAY 


of American higher education 
Granted, there 1s always room 


HE GOST AND QUAKES 
is lately a topic of complaint. 
to improve quality, and rising 


costs are a matter of concern. Still, it is ironic that just when 


the rest of the world is discovering the benefits of 
decentralized, consumer-responsive, mixed-market 
systems, here at home we are having doubts about 
precisely such a system. 

If these doubts reflect confusion over fundamen- 
tals, it is no wonder. ‘The fundamentals are confusing. 
To appreciate just how confusing, imagine General 
Motors pricing its products below cost, then, after a 
major advertising campaign, both screening out as 
unqualified certain potential Buick buyers and selec- 
tively discounting the sticker price for others. Also 


ALFRED F. MACKAY is dean of Oberlin’s College 
of Irts and Sciences. 


imagine state governments producing and selling at 
very deep discounts a wide variety of car models in 
competition with private automakers. Finally, imagine 
all these producers, public and private alike, approach- 
ing previous customers for gifts and endowments to 
underwrite future operations. 

The most striking feature of American higher edu- 
cation is its variety. In a system that includes local, 
regional, and national private and public universities 
and colleges, we have residential colleges, commuter 
colleges, men’s colleges, women’s colleges, coeduca- 
tional colleges, religious colleges, secular colleges, 
colleges that promote fraternities and sororities, 
colleges that prohibit them, colleges that glorify inter 
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collegiate athletics, colleges that don’t field a team, 
withdrawn ivory-tower colleges, community-immersed 
universities, undergraduate liberal arts colleges, and 
graduate universities. 

This distinctive, American-style system—un- 
planned, unregulated, market-responsive, self-de- 
fined—is an engine that generates variety and quality. 
Since its 3000-plus campuses are virtually autonomous, 
the system’s texture is a consequence of the uncoordi- 
nated choices of each. What results is the splendid 
variety of higher education in America. Former Har- 
vard dean Henry Rosovsky estimates that two-thirds to 
three-quarters of the world’s best universities are lo- 
cated in the U.S. Our system is without doubt the best 
in the world. 

In the American system private colleges and univer- 
sities sell services to a clientele: students and their par- 
ents. Public institutions of higher education also sell 
services, generally charging lower, tax-subsidized 
prices. None charge the full cost of education. It is 
important to understand why any institution sells edu- 
cation at all. Why not give it away? (To give it away is, 
after all, how most higher education systems are organ- 
ized—tuition free—around the world.) The answer lies 
in the demonstrable virtues of the American way of 
organizing to get the job done, i.e., by offering con- 
sumer-responsive variety and quality. 

Perhaps 100 years ago private colleges had a clear 
idea of what they were about and why they charged for 
it, but a lot has changed since then. Most significantly, 
in earlier times higher education was of, by, and for 
elites, and only a small fraction of the population had 
any expectation of attending college. Why the shift 
toward mass-access higher education has put the old 
understandings out of focus is not hard to see. If you 
are selling something that only a few people can afford, 
that most people don’t expect to buy or to have given 
them, and that no one feels entitled to without paying, 
that’s one thing. Now suppose you are selling that same 
thing, but instead in a very different environment—in 
a mixed public and private market where many in the 
relevant population expect either to buy it or to have it 
given them (or provided at very low cost); an environ- 
ment in which some people feel vaguely entitled to the 
product without paying for it, and in which many are 
understandably conflicted between feeling gratitude 
for whatever financial help they receive and resentment 
for whatever they have to pay in order to obtain their 
education. That’s a very different matter. Students and 
parents, faculty and administrators, education writers 
and government officials all live uneasily with the ten- 
sions between the elite, charge-for-it, and the mass- 
access, give-it-away, paradigms. 

America has a market-organized, mass-access sys- 
tem that is not entirely comfortable with its inherited 
elite conceptualization. Abroad, systems of higher 
education are publicly provided, state controlled, and 
not market responsive. Attendance is “free,” but rela- 
tively few attend university or expect to. So they have 
the reverse situation: de facto elite systems that are not 
entirely comfortable with their public-provision 
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rationales. The genius of the American system is to 
combine mass accessibility with the quality and variety 
of market responsiveness. It may not be neat and tidy, 
and we may be confused by the blurred boundaries of 
intermingled, competing paradigms, but it works. 


WHY GIVE FINANCIAL AID? 


It is hard enough to see how nonprofit, private insti- 
tutions are able to sell services in a market where 


public institutions greatly undercut them in price. Add 
to this the fact that many private colleges proclaim 
their readiness to enroll “all qualified applicants with- 
out regard for ability to pay,” and the puzzlement 
deepens. If you are selling a service, why ignore the 
consumer’s ability to pay? And in an intensely com- 
petitive student recruiting environment, what does “all 
qualified applicants” mean? 

A typical high-quality, small, private liberal arts 
college might induce 4000 potential students to apply 
in a recruiting cycle. Its enrollment target might be, 
say, 600 freshmen. To meet that target the top 1000 
applicants might be offered admission. Given this, can 
a college really mean that it will enroll all qualified 
applicants without regard for ability to pay? Suppose 
none of the top 1000 who apply can afford to pay the 
tuition? If a college requires 60 percent of its budget 
from tuitions in order to operate at a certain academic 
level, as many do, how can it can operate at that level 
with only 30 percent or 15 percent of its budget avail- 
able from tuition payments? 

To be sure, colleges have enough experience with 
these matters to be fairly confident that such an enroll- 
ment anomaly won’t occur. But suppose it did. If a 
college really meant that it would enroll all qualified 
applicants without regard for ability to pay, and if this 
enrollment anomaly were a trend and not just a blip, 
one of two things would occur. If the college chose to 
keep up its quality, it would shortly go broke. Or, if it 
didn’t do that, it would have to transform itself into a 


The two most widely cited 
reasons for colleges giving 
financial aid are that 
financial aid is a form of 
price discounting, and that 
is a form of charity. 

A more important reason, 
argues the author, is rarely 
mentioned and as rarely 
understood: that financial 
aid is an educational 
expenditure. 


college that cost only half as much to run. Price the 
Mercedes like a Yugo, and the Mercedes will eventu- 
ally become a Yugo. Admitting “all qualified appli- 
cants” without regard for ability to pay is a policy not 
without risks. 

But why give financial aid anyhow? The two most 
widely cited reasons for colleges giving financial aid 
are: 1) that financial aid is a form of price discounting, 
and 2) that it is a form of charity. A more important 
reason, rarely mentioned and as rarely understood, is 
3) that financial aid is an educational expenditure. 

To understand this, it is necessary to understand 
why colleges take such an active interest in admissions. 
Admissions work consists of vigorous recruitment, the 
aim of which is to assemble, shape, and even to create 
an applicant pool. Assembling a student body to match 
the mission and uniqueness of a particular college is 
the educational aim that justifies both admissions and fi- 
nancial-aid expenditures. A high-quality liberal arts 


ost colleges find that they are 


unable to fully achieve their self-de- 


fined educational aims without student 


recruiting and financial aid. 


college will typically seek to assemble a student body 
of highly able students with a variety of intellectual 
interests, from a variety of cultural backgrounds in- 
cluding non-American, and from economically diverse 
circumstances. It may further seek to add a special 
flavor: for example, emphasis on internationalism, 
creativity, technical flair, or social service. Most col- 
leges find themselves unable fully to achieve their self- 
defined educational aims without student recruiting 
and financial aid. 

If the market alone does not provide an appropri- 
ate mix of students to satisfy a college’s educational 
aims, then, to the extent it can afford to, a college is 
justified on educational grounds in spending a reasonable 
amount on financial aid to achieve those aims. 

Of course, student diversity is not all or nothing. 
You can get more by spending more. How much is 
enough? That is an educational decision that calls for 
balancing the benefits expected of extra spending for 
financial aid against other educationally valuable ob- 
jectives the same money might promote. 

Without prompting, the market also may not pro- 
vide sufficient talent (academic, musical, etc.) to satisfy 
a college’s educational aims. Then, if it can afford to, 
a college is justified on educational grounds in spending 
(through merit scholarships) to achieve those aims. 

Wouldn’t a college always prefer better, more tal- 
ented, students? Yes, at the margin; no, at the extreme. 
There must be a fit between quality and mix of student 
body, faculty, facilities, resources, and program. If any 


of these gets seriously out of balance with the rest, 
problems result and education suffers. 

Those who see financial aid as charity will object to 
merit scholarships. They will deny that a private col- 
lege is justified in spending its limited financial-aid 
dollars to buy talent when needier (but presumably less 
talented) students remain “to be served.” But, does a 
college buy students in giving merit scholarships? Does 
a college use winning teams and stratospheric SAT 
scores to establish a false reputation in order to lure an 
unsuspecting clientele? 

One may ask in what sense the reputation would be 
false. If a college doesn’t spend money for merit schol- 
arships, then presumably not as many smart students 
and talented musicians will enroll. If a college doesn’t 
invest in its physical plant, it won’t have fine facilities. 
Is the reputation for good facilities false because it costs 
money to achieve them? Of course not. Is the reputa- 
tion for a talented and diverse student body false be- 
cause money was spent to achieve it? Hardly. 

If the student-body makeup that a college deems 
educationally desirable can be assembled without offer- 
ing financial aid to anyone, then so much the better. 
Those resources can be shifted to other educational 
purposes. Likewise, if a college’s educational aims can 
be achieved without student recruiting, recruiting can 
cease and those resources be redirected. When the 
primary rationale for financial aid and student recruit- 
ing is seen as educational, these expenditures are on a 
par with other educational expenditures; for buildings 
and equipment, books and software, faculty and staff 
salaries. They all compete for the same resources. It is 
the job of boards of trustees, faculties, and administra- 
tors to strike an appropriate balance, including that 
between present and future. 


MUST PRIVATE COLLEGES 
FULFILL NONEDUCATIONAL AIMS? 
Federal, state, and local governments, businesses, 
churches, foundations, and individual philanthropists 
often have charitable or social aims that they choose to 
further through scholarships to students or through 
gifts or endowments to colleges and universities. It is 
not improper for colleges to accept such gifts and to 
facilitate such transfers. But for colleges themselves to 
divert funds to noneducational purposes—however 
charitable and worthy—is a different matter. 
Occasionally a college will receive a bequest from, 
say, an alumnus who was born in South Dakota, stud- 
ied piano with an elderly widow, and delivered newspa- 
pers to earn pocket money. The bequest establishes a 
scholarship for similarly circumstanced youth. Is the 
college free to accept such a gift? Of course. But sup- 
pose expenses later outstrip the provisions from the 
gift. Should the college make up the difference? Not 
unless the college thinks it educationally important to 
include in the makeup of its student body elderly- 
widow-taught pianist newspaper deliverers from South 
Dakota. While it is perfectly proper for a college to be 
a conduit for an alumnus’s charitable impulse, it 1s 
another thing to adopt that impulse as its own. 
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The point also applies when the purpose is clearly 
mainstream and incontestably worthwhile—e.g., assur- 
ing access to high-quality education for children of the 
disadvantaged. Every private college should be clear 
about the following scenario. First the federal govern- 
ment provides public funding to further a social goal, 
such as to educate returning war veterans, or to expand 
access to higher education. Second, a private college 
accepts this support and allows itself to be a means for 
implementing the government’s social purpose. Now 
suppose expenses increase and the government cuts 
back on its provision to fund its purpose. This raises 
the same question: Should the college make up the dif- 
ference? The answer remains: Not unless an educa- 
tional aim of the college is thereby served. 


ARE PRIVATE COLLEGES CHARGING TOO MUCH? 
Recent increases in private-college tuition exceed 
increases in the consumer price index. Is this price 
gouging? The short answer is that the increases are real 
and warranted by the facts. In the first place, in our 
American system of higher education, where the qual- 


ity and contour of educational services varies consid- 
erably, generally one gets what one pays for—whether 
who pays is the users, the taxpayers, or wealthy bene- 
factors. 

Second, higher education has been playing catch-up 
since the double digit inflation of the 1970s, when the 
system incurred a mountain of deferred maintenance. 
(There were, understandably, few complaints about 
underpricing then, although it was widespread.) Third, 
teaching (especially, good teaching) is a labor-intensive 
operation that offers few opportunities for productivity 
increases to offset rising costs. Fourth, the favorable 
supply-demand situation obtaining in the faculty talent 
market for the last 20 years (which served to dampen 
costs and prices) is reversing. Fifth, the cost of provid- 
ing academic support—.e., books and library materi- 
als, computing machinery and software, scientific 
equipment and facilities, as well as nonfaculty, support 
staff—is rising rapidly and far outstripping the con- 
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sumer price index. Sixth, the precollege school system 
has deteriorated, providing colleges with a clientele 
that is, as compared with yesteryear, harder (i.e., more 
expensive) to teach. Seventh, the real value of federal 
support for student financial aid has been plummeting 
for a decade. 


THE CASE FOR OBERLIN COLLEGE 

Speaking of the school I know best, Oberlin College 
combines a first-rate national liberal arts college with 
an excellent undergraduate conservatory of music. Add 
to this Oberlin’s strengths in science; its art museum, 
one of the best in the American academy; its fine 
library system and computing facilities. Each strength 
brings its considerable costs. But it is this college’s self- 
chosen, historically, and traditionally conditioned 
aspiration to be precisely this kind of institution. 
Many students and their parents agree with that 
choice. The mix Oberlin has chosen, and continues to 
choose, is expensive. But it offers an amazing opportu- 
nity, one that would probably not be available in a 
nonmarket system. 


Is Oberlin trying to be all things to all people? 
Not at all. Nearly a century ago Oberlin made a deci- 
sion not to expand to become a university with gradu- 
ate and professional schools. In the period when other 
colleges were giving in to that temptation, Oberlin 
chose to focus on the undergraduate experience. Later, 
Oberlin chose to discontinue its theology school, and 
in more recent times has closed down its education de- 
partment and its communication-studies department. 
Choices have been made, self-definition continues. 

Oberlin College represents but one example of the 
very many, different, special, self-defined, combina- 
tions of educational features available in the American 
system of colleges and universities, public and private. 
American higher education offers the quality and vari- 
ety that the American people want and are willing to 
pay for, often at great sacrifice. Universities and col- 
leges make choices, students and their parents make 
choices. Who should stand between them? O 


When tuition revenues may 
be required to cover at 
least 60 percent of the 
cost of running the 
operation, can a college 
enroll all qualified 
applicants without regard 
for ability to pay? 
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WALT ZES 


in THE AIR, 
MUSIC in THE SORE 


One student’s tale of the Oberlin-in-Vienna Program 


BY NICHOLAS BROOKE ’91 


S OUR TRAIN CRAWLED 


the last few miles into Vienna, Professor Hoffmann called out, 
“Listen—how everything is beginning to move into three!” 
Bone-tired from traveling, I nevertheless sprang up at his 


charge and strained to hear his imaginary waltz. So 
began my five-month stay in Vienna, where five other 
Oberlin students on the Oberlin-in-Vienna Program 
and I would immerse ourselves in Viennese music, 
language, and culture. 

On the program, inaugurated by Professor of 
Composition and Music Theory Richard Hoffmann 
in 1988, our group of junior music-composition 
majors took a one-month crash course in German 
language at the Goethe Institute and then moved on 
to private study in composition and orchestration 
with Hoffmann and courses in German, musicology, 


NICHOLAS BROOKE sw in bis fourth year as 
a double-degree student majoring in composition and philoso- 
phy. He was in Vienna last year and wrote this article as 
a Winter Term project this January. Professor Hoffman and 
11 more students are currently overseas on the Oberlin-in- 
Vienna Program. 


and other subjects at the University of Vienna. In ad- 
dition, we took advantage of concerts and other events 
in the city. 

“It is a chance to get away from a purely academic 
environment,” says Hoffmann, a native-born Vien- 
nese, describing the program. “The students do not 
study in a library, twice removed from the music.” 

Hoffmann created the program in 1980 as a three- 
week Winter Term project in which students focused 
on the early 20th-century composer Arnold 
Schénberg in his native setting. But in that format 
“there was always the lack of time and the necessity to 
telescope the entire program,” says Hoffmann. The 
expanded program is currently in the third year of its 
five-year run. . . 

We lived in Moédling, a small town eight miles 
southwest of Vienna. Resplendent with stone-paved 
streets, ancient churches, and a hilly forest filled with 
castle ruins, Médling enchanted me at first sight. Our 
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house, which we shared with an Austrian family, was 
located in a cliffed gorge in the Wienerwald, or Vien- 
nese Woods, the pine forest that stretches around the 
western border of Vienna. 


GLIMPSES INTO THE PAST 

A city whose political history begins in Roman times 
and extends through the Hapsburg empire to a tense 
division after World War II, Vienna has a dense 
musical history as well. Schubert, Beethoven, Brahms, 
Mozart, and Mahler—only a few of the esteemed 
composers who lived there—are buried in Vienna. 
Chance encounters with vestiges of musical history 
were inevitable, even while walking on the forest 
paths behind my house, one of Beethoven’s favorite 
rambles. 

Studying the life of Arnold Schénberg afforded 
our most intimate glimpse into the musical past. Our 
class in Schénberg’s music met once a week with 
Hoffmann at Schonberg Haus, the Médling residence 
of Arnold Schénberg from 1918 to 1925. We heard 
lectures and held discussions in the room adjacent to 
where Schénberg composed and worked. In this 
room, in 1922, he unveiled his newly created “method 
of composing with twelve tones” to the close circle of 
composition students and musicians centered around 
his studio. This method—a technique of manipulating 
pitches by putting them in a set order or “row”—has 
since dominated much of so-called modern classical 
music. In the Médling circle were Anton Webern and 
Alban Berg, who with Schonberg came to be known 
as the Second Viennese School. 

Hoffmann helped transport us into this past. A 
distant relative of Schénberg, Hoffmann moved from 
Vienna to New Zealand as a boy. After studying 
music at the University of New Zealand, Hoffmann 
came to Los Angeles in 1947 to become the pupil of 
Schonberg, who was living there at the time. Intimate 
with Schonberg in his last years, Hoffmann became 
his personal secretary and served in that capacity until 
Schonberg’s death in 1951. Hoffman joined Oberlin’s 
composition department when it was first formed in 
1954, and in the 1960s he helped edit the complete 
edition of Schénberg’s works. 

With lectures and anecdotes, Hoffmann communi- 
cated a flesh-and-blood picture of the composer, a 
portrait of an independent and self-taught genius who 
left school at the age of 14, developing striking 
musical views and a variety of musical styles. It was 
the picture of a man who preferred not to compose at 
the piano, who organized in his home one of Vienna’s 
most avant-garde concert series, and who had a pre- 
dilection for Egyptian cigarettes. 

After our personal “meetings” with Schonberg, 
other parts of Vienna’s musical past felt remote 
in comparison. Feeling as close to Beethoven or 
Mozart was difficult when the only connecting 
thread was a tombstone, or a house that might be 
reconstructed or lacking the original furniture. 
Hoffmann believes many of these remnants are 
into of pilgrimage. In 


overglorified places 
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converting Schénberg’s house into a “college,” he 
hopes to make it less a Gedenkstatte (memorial) 
and more a Denkstdtte (a place where people think). 


Professor Richard Hoffman 
brings the Viennese musical 
past to life. 


ncounters with musical his- 
tory were inevitable, even walking on 
the forest paths behind my house, one 


of Beethoven’s favorite rambles. 


THE UNIVERSITY AND OPERA 

Before we began our classes at the university, 
Hoffmann little 
“Students there are not spoon-fed; they’re on their 


told us a of what to expect: 


I 


On the streets of downtown own.” And, he added, “they mostly never graduate.” 

Modling author Nicholas “Ihe formidable size of this all-expenses-paid (if you’re 

Brooke unwinds from Austrian) institution—72,000 students—and the wide 

another day in the life of a range of students’ ages and backgrounds stand in con- 
Viennese student. siderable contrast to Oberlin’s features. 

We Oberlin students were surprised by the custom 

that unless a course is marked “punctual” in the uni- 


ung in an up-down, up-down, 
almost pitched inflection, Austrian 
German is the most musical language | 
can imagine. 


versity catalog, the teacher shows up 15 minutes late 
to class. My classes included a course entitled Mozart 


dl 


on Vacation, a survey of the musical influences 
Mozart sustained from his trips abroad, and a phi- 
losophy course that mysteriously disappeared after 
the first week. (I was one of several students who 
were not informed that the meeting place had 
changed—we never did find the rest of the class.) 
Although I enjoyed my classes, I was aware of a much 
more formal student-teacher interaction there than at 
Oberlin. 

I also learned much on my own, attending con- 
certs, slogging through miles of museums, and ob- 
serving people from a Viennese Kaffeehaus. The Vi- 
ennese State Opera, one of the greatest musical 
shows on earth, cost a dollar for a standing room 
place. I went 25 times. 

The world-class performances, intricate sets, and 
majestic building of the opera conveyed a tradition 
from the times preceding those of Mahler, who was 
one of its directors. “People still wear a tie to the 
opera. .. There is a real tradition in music-making,” 
observes Hoffmann. “It is a tradition which is still 
cultivated and cherished.” One musical tradition 
unnecessarily preserved, I thought, is the one that 
prohibits the Vienna Philharmonic Orchestra—a 
subset of which is the opera orchestra—from accept- 
ing female instrumentalists. 


THE MUSICAL AUSTRIAN ACCENT 

Musical tradition manifested itself in subtler ways as 
well. The Austrian accent, for instance. Sung in an 
up-down, up-down, almost pitched inflection, Aus- 
trian German is the most musical language I can 
imagine. This feature made it harder for me to deci- 
pher. Only after a long time—and with the help of an 
eight-year-old neighbor who patiently taught me 
innumerable rules of the language—did I get the 
hang of it. 

Everywhere, a feeling of musical tradition hung 
like a waltz in the Viennese air, and it somehow 
affected how I saw myself as a composer. 

Hoffmann says that many students who come to 
Vienna recognize that they have a role in developing 
a tradition that is partly rooted in that city. “There, 
music is still tied to the soil. . . Students come to 
realize they are part of a tradition, a link in a chain,” 
he says. 

Pm not sure that I feel a part of this tradition. But 
I enjoyed being in a place where I could feel music 
as a prominent part of history and an imperceptible 
part of the soil. I was comforted when I looked up 
at a Médling house one day—the same house I 
had passed by twice a day for two months—and 
discovered, in reading a plaque, that Beethoven had 
composed his Missa Solemnis there. Being unaware of 
this note to history until then kept the landmark— 
and its meaning—on a human scale for me. After 
reading the plaque, the building was still neither 
imposing nor unapproachable; I was reassured that 
music is not something done by the gods but by 
real people living (perhaps a long time ago) down 
the street. 
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.. AND NOW 


BE PEACHES ses tuo, ri 


class jazz and classical performer and composer, doesn’t need to 


prove his versatility; yet Oberlin is the benefactor of one of the 


trombonist’s newest commitments 


BY ELEANOR MALLET ’65 


E’°S PLAYED BASS TROM- 


bone with Oscar Peterson, Frank Sinatra, and Ella Fitzgerald; 
with the Beatles, the Rolling Stones, and Paul McCartney; 


and on the sound tracks for James Bond movies. But 
that’s just the glitzy, pop part. 

Raymond Premru, Oberlin’s professor of trom- 
bone, is a musician of enormous versatility and is 
considered by many to be among the best on his 
instrument. 

Before settling in at the conservatory in Septem- 
ber 1988, he had achieved success as both a sym- 
phonic and jazz performer and as a composer. He 
played for 30 years with the Philharmonia Orchestra 
of London and for 22 with the internationally famous 
Philip Jones Brass Ensemble. 

“He was known as the best bass trombone player 
in the U.K.,” says Philip Jones, who headed the group 
and also played trumpet in the philharmonia. “He has 
a beautiful sound and superb musicianship.” 

“I would say he is the best bass trombone player | 
have ever heard,” says Ralph Sauer, principal trom- 


ELEANOR MALLETisa free-lance writer who 
contributed “The Vietnam-era Reunion: Why We Came 
to the Winter 1990 OAM. 
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bonist at the Los Angeles Philharmonic Orchestra. 

In addition, Premru, 55, had his own brass jazz 
band in London called the Bobby Lamb/Ray Premru 
Big Band. As if that weren’t enough, he also has 
completed six major orchestral works, commissioned 
by such conductors as Lorin Maazel, Andre Previn, 
Riccardo Muti, and Vladimir Ashkenazy. 

Posters from the premieres of these works deco- 
rate his office, but he talks about his career with  soft- 
spoken modesty. “I’m very lucky to have worked with 
a lot of very interesting people,” he says. 

“He’s a very sincere composer,” says Ashkenazy, 
the principal guest conductor of the Cleveland 
Orchestra who commissioned his Second Symphony 
for the orchestra’s 1988-89 season. “And he does 
imaginative work. I think composition is a necessity 
for him. He has an inner urge to express himself that 
way. He could always make his living by teaching or 
playing, but it’s an important issue for him. He ex- 
presses something personal and special.” 

Jones says of Premru’s music, “He _ has 
considerable ability to keep an audience interested. 
No one is going to be given commissions from Cleve- 


By all reports, Raymond 
Premru’s newest career 


move—into teaching —suits 


him splendidly. Here he 
coaches Oberlin junior 
Tracy Day, a trombone 


and music-education major 
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from Honesdale, 
Pennsylvania. 


land and Philadelphia [orchestras] unless he has 
something to say as a composer.” 

Premru also composed a number of pieces for the 
brass ensemble. Jones calls Premru’s music “main- 
stream 20th-century accessible. 

“He is not an avant-gardist,” Jones says. “He’s not 
creating strange noises.” 

Now, to round out his career Premru is immersed 
in a new facet: spawning, nurturing, and mentoring a 
bevy of 19 young trombonists. 

For Premru, coming to Oberlin has meant that life 
is beginning anew, if only a little less hectic than the 
days in London when his jazz band rehearsed from 10 
p-m. to 1 a.m. because it was the only time they could 
all get together. In Oberlin he’s been able to find the 
time to run and play tennis. 

He married, for the second time, in January, to 
Janet Jacobs, who will move to Oberlin this spring 
when she completes her doctoral degree in English at 
the University of Missouri in Columbia. 

It’s apparent that Premru thoroughly enjoys his 
new role as teacher. He displays a warmth toward 
his students and takes paternal interest in them. And 
his ambitions are as high as they have ever been. “I 
want to create the best trombone school in the 
world,” he says. “It’s a big statement, but I have 


always aimed high. And we’re already well along 
that path.” 


He says he’s playing as much as ever and also 
composing. Currently, he’s working on his third 
symphony and a commissioned brass piece for the 
Desford Colliery Band of Leicestershire, England, 
for their U.S. tour this fall. He’s also working on a 
requiem mass for his parents. (His mother died 10 
years ago and his father in October.) 


PARENTS WERE AMATEUR MUSICIANS 

Premru was born in Elmira, New York, and grew up 
in several small towns nearby, where his father was a 
Methodist minister. His parents were both amateur 
musicians. 

“Both loved music, and there was a lot of music in 
the house, so I suppose I teethed on it as a child,” 
says Premru, who has a trim beard and intense blue 
eyes. 

“My parents encouraged and stimulated me,” he 
says. “I started piano with my mother. I didn’t know 
I would do music until I was 12 years old.” 

Premru began playing the trombone because he 
was trying to keep up with his best friend, who 
turned up with a trumpet one day. Premru wanted 
one too, so he went to the school band director, who 
told him he needed someone to play trombone. 

“Well, what does that look like?” Premru recalls 
asking. 

“Within a year,” he says, “I knew that’s what I 
wanted to do.” 

The band director was John Kinyon, an influen- 
tial figure in Premru’s life and, later, in band music 
throughout the United States. Premru studied with 
him two years. On Kinyon’s recommendation, 
Premru entered the Saturday preparatory program at 
Eastman School of Music in Rochester, about 40 
miles from his home in Gorham. 

There he encountered another teacher, Gladys 
Leventon, who helped him discover his talent for 
composing. “I had no idea how to write music down. 
But I remember when I was a kid, taking a drive 
somewhere, I would hear a conscious stream of 
something orchestral, something fanciful [in my 
head]. I wish it were on tap as easy as that now,” he 
jokes. 

As he did his notation assignments for Leventon 
he would embellish them with extra notes. She would 
encourage him to try writing in the style of Bach or 
Handel. “She knew I was a composer before I did, 
and she encouraged me,” he says. 

As a teen in the 1950s, he became interested in 
jazz just as bebop came on the scene with big names 
like Miles Davis, Dizzy Gillespie, Charley Parker, 
and J.J. Johnson. With the help of Kinyon, a trumpet 
player, he formed his own jazz band and also com- 
posed for it. 

Ever since, Premru has maintained an interest in 
both jazz and classical music. “I feel lucky my inter- 
est in jazz and in symphonic music were concurrent,” 
he says. “I like both tremendously. There’s no such 
thing as liking one better. One enriches and re- 
freshes the other.” 
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After high school Premru moved into Eastman’s 
college-level studies, majoring in composition, 
studying trombone with Emory Remington, and re- 
ceiving a performer’s certificate. Then he went to 
London tostudy with the composer Peter Racine 
Fricker. 

At only 24, he was scooped up by the philharmo- 
nia, an event Premru describes with his usual mod- 
esty. “I did a couple of auditions and wound up play- 
ing with the Philharmonia Orchestra of London for 
30 years.” 

In six years he joined the Philip Jones Brass 
Ensemble. Five years later he cofounded a 26-piece 
jazz orchestra, the Bobby Lamb/Ray Premru Big 
Band. 

While the philharmonia was his mainstay, the big 
band was an important outlet for his jazz and compo- 
sition interests. The group did a lot of original music. 
Premru, Lamb, a trombonist, and Kenny Wheeler, a 
trumpet player, all composed for the group through 
the late ’60s and early ’70s. 

“We did the big band for ourselves,” Premru says. 

But that didn’t mean their creations went unno- 
ticed. In 1971 the London Times voted their recording 
of a live BBC broadcast—from Ronnie Scott’s, a 
well-known London jazz club—one of the 10-best 
jazz records of the year. 


LORIN MAAZEL LAUNCHED COMPOSING CAREER 
Premru’s career as an orchestral composer was 
launched when Lorin Maazel, then conductor of the 
Cleveland Orchestra and guest conductor of the phil- 
harmonia, stopped him after a concert, said he had 
heard some of his music on the BBC, and asked to see 
the scores. 

Premru, who had composed mainly chamber 
music up to this point, showed him what he was 
working on for a choral society. For more than a year 
Maazel continued to ask to see his work. Finally, in 
1974 Maazel asked Premru to write a piece for the 
Cleveland Orchestra for the U.S. bicentennial. He 
wrote “Concerto for Orchestra,” which was per- 
formed at Severance Hall in Cleveland in 1976 and at 
nearby Blossom Music Center the next year. Maazel 
also had the philharmonia play it. 

His composing commissions have also led to a 
concert overture performed by the London Sym- 
phony in 1975 with André Previn conducting; his 
First Symphony, played in 1981 by the Cleveland 
Orchestra with Maazel conducting; “Celebrations for 
Timpani and Orchestra,” first played in 1984 by the 
Pittsburgh Symphony Orchestra conducted by 
Previn; and “Music for Three Trombones, Tuba and 
Orchestra,” performed first in 1985 by the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra conducted by Riccardo Mut. | 

In 1984 Vladimir Ashkenazy asked him to write 
something for the Cleveland Orchestra. It was a co- 
incidence that the premiere of Premru’s Second Sym- 
phony was played at Severance Hall just three months 
after he began teaching nearby at Oberlin. Premru 
was glad to be on hand for all the rehearsals. 
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PREMRU'S TEACHING 


BEGAN BY CHANCE 
Like much in Premru’s 
life, his turn to teaching 
happened quite by 
chance and coincidence. 
He had played with 
the philharmonia for 
many years and, while 
he wasn’t looking to 
change, he felt it was a 
time in his life when 
he might do something 
different. The trom- 
bone teacher at East- 
man was going on sab- 
batical, and Premru was 
asked if he would substi- 
tute from January to 
June 1987. 

“T thought I would 
like to go back to the 
old school and see what 
it was like,” Premru 
says. “Within days of 
being at Eastman I saw 
how I loved working 


with students. It was a — “I didn’t know Muti liked trombones,” Premru says, talking about 
whole new set of things — “Music for Three Trombones, Tuba, and Orchestra,” a piece Riccardo 
Muti, conductor of the Philadelphia Orchestra, commissioned him to 


to think about.” 


Shortly after, back in — write. “The only thing conductors usually say to us is we're too loud 


London, he heard about _ or to stop reading the newspaper. But he liked the piece a lot.” 


the opening at Oberlin. 
He was interviewed in 
January 1988 and began working in August. 
He is enjoying teaching, coaching ensembles, pre- 
paring students for recitals, conducting the 22- 


remru was known as the best bass 


trombone player in the U.K., says Philip 


Jones; “He’s a very sincere composer,” 


says Vladimir Ashkenazy. 


member trombone choir, and occasionally working 
with the brass section of the orchestra. He conducts 
out-of-town workshops and continues playing jazz for 
his own amusement. 

“Mr. [Per] Brevig [the conservatory's former 
trombone professor] left me a wonderful class of 
students,” he says. “I love it here. There’s a lot I can 
do. I could stay indefinitely.” 0 
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GRADUATE SCHOOL 
OF THEOLOGY Icarus 


Books has published At Home in the 
Universe, the autobiography of OSCAR 
E. BONNY "43 A.M.t. The book contains 
a chapter on Oberlin and the three years 
Oscar spent here as a student. W Labor 
Investigator DELBERT CORY °64 B.D. 
has four children. His oldest, a son, is a 
business consultant in California; his young- 
est and oldest daughters are teaching in 
Hilo, Hawaii; and his middle daughter is a 
veterinary technician in Minnesota. 


KINDERGARTEN 
TRAINING SCHOOL 


In her 21 years as Arcadia (Newark, New 
York) town historian, CECILIA BOLLES 
JACKSON has received a number of awards, 
including the Hoffman Foundation award for 
work in history of the county (1977), the 
Newark Grange Citizen of the Year award 
(1983), and a Newark Chamber of Com- 
merce Outstanding Citizen of the Year cita- 
tion (1989). W Herald Rippey, husband of 
MARY AVANELLE DIXON RiPPEY 
29, died in August 1989. Mary continues 
to live in Muncie, Indiana, where the 
couple had lived since 1969, when he re- 
tired after 29 years with the Indiana Agri- 
cultural Extension Service. 


ALU 
News ¢& Notes 


President George Bush helps return alumna’s lithograph to 
Czechoslovakia. Black alumni group gathers strength. Other 
stories complete these pages by and about alumni. 


FROM MARGARET SCHAUFFLER ’18 
TO VACLAV HAVEL: 


A Presidential Portrait Changes Hands 


ne rainy night last fall, coincidentally just 
O prior to the resurgence of independence 
in Eastern Europe, Margaret Schauffler ’18, as- 
sociate professor emerita of fine arts, knocked 
on the door of her neighbor, President S. 
Frederick Starr, and asked him if he might want 
a lithograph of ‘Tomas Masaryk, Czech patriot 
and first president of Czechoslovakia. “I wanted 
to give it to someone who would appreciate it,” 
she said. He gratefully accepted. 

The lithograph came to Oberlin with a 
philosophy professor who had escaped from 
Prague in 1939 with help from the College. 
With freedom returning to Czechoslovakia, 
Schauffler and Starr decided that the portrait 
should go back to Prague, and when President 
Vaclav Havel of Czechoslovakia visited Wash- 
ington in February, President George Bush 
presented the portrait to him in the name of the 
people of the United States. 

“Now with freedom returning to Czecho- 
slovakia,” Bush said at the February 20 cere- 
mony in the White House garden, “so too 
should this portrait of President Masaryk, 
Czechoslovakia’s first president and champion 
of freedom.” 


The professor who brought the portrait to 


Oberlin, Jan Kozak, had been a member of 
the Czech parliament and had succeeded 
Masaryk as dean of the department of phi- 
losophy at the 600-year-old Charles Univer- 
sity in Prague. He was arrested by the Nazis 
in 1939 but rescued by Oberlin College 
when it offered him an appointment to the 
faculty. Given two hours to pack and flee 
Czechoslovakia, Kozak took among his few 
possessions the portrait, which had been 
given to him by Masaryk. 

The faculty appointment at Oberlin, 
arranged through the Institute of Interna- 
tional Education, was approved by the ex- 
ecutive committee of the Oberlin Board of 
‘Trustees three days after the institute wrote 
to Ernest Hatch Wilkins, then president of 
Oberlin College. Kozak was a lecturer in 
philosophy in 1939-40 and a professor from 
1940 to 1945. The portrait hung in his 
Oberlin study until he returned to Czecho- 
slovakia at the end of the war, when he left 
it with Schauffler for safekeeping. 

The portrait came from Charles Univer- 
sity, and Starr and Schauffler thought it 
might be returned to its walls. Havel, how- 
ever, had another idea: Accepting it in the 
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name of the Czech people, he said, “Mr. 
President, I am very moved by your speech. 
I thank you very much for this drawing. I 
promise you that it will very soon be back in 
our castle [Prague Castle, the location of the 
Czech government]. . . . I invite you to visit 
us in Prague where you will see [the portrait] 
in my office.” 

Tomas Masaryk (1850-1937), founder of 
the Czech Republic, came to the United 
States on several occasions. He visited 
Cleveland to speak to the Czechs living 
there and to a Cleveland City Club aud- 
ience. Records indicate that he probably 
lectured at Oberlin College in 1918. 

Schauffler joined the College’s art faculty 
in 1923 and retired in 1961. She received 
the Award for Distinguished Service to the 
Community at Oberlin’s 1988 commence- 
ment. Her father, a Protestant missionary to 
Moravia, Masaryk’s homeland in Czecho- 
slovakia, knew Masaryk and his family. 
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Jan Kosdk (1888-1974) in his study with the lithograph 


: 9 é 6 DOROTHY DUNHAM 
LEONARD recently received the Town of 
Ashfield (Massachusetts) Golden Cane, an 
award given to the town’s oldest resident. 


TD 1D ii ace 95 LELA JoHN- 
SON BURGE “seems to be well,” she says. 
She lives in Prescott, Ariz., where she teaches 
piano. W Retired high-school teacher MAR- 
GARET RICE EGELAND in September 
was inducted into the Alumni Gallery of 
Success of Amherst 
(Ohio) High Sch., her 
alma mater. She taught 
at the school for 39 
years; in 1928 she 
convinced its board of 
education to add 
speech and drama to i 
the curriculum and Egeland 
became head of the new department. 
Margaret lives in Edgewater, Fla. 


E928 in december GENEVIEVE 
WALLACE MARSHALL moved from Bridge- 
water, Conn., to England. Until she has a 
permanent address, she can be reached in 
care of David Marshall, 25 Ashley Rd., 
Thames Ditton, Surrey KT7ONH England. 


193 O this ai FREDERIC cAS- 
SIDY celebrated 50 years on the U. Wis- 
consin-Madison campus, where he is emeri- 
tus professor of English. Twenty-four of those 
years he has devoted to his work on the 
Dictionary of American Regional 
English, which he founded in 1965. W 
Retired librarian MARJORIE ESTA- 
BROOK THOMAS and a friend, having 
previously studied at Oxford in the summer, 
returned to Cambridge for the second time 
(in summer 1989), living and studying at 
Trinity Hall. ‘W A victim of emphysema, 
LINCOLN GOODSELL is on oxygen 
24 hours a day and “cannot wander too far 
from home,” he says. He would be happy 
to have visitors at 147 Pleasant St., 
Woburn, MA 01801. Telephone: (617) 933- 
4211. W EMERSON GRAVLIN yas 
chairman of the sixth _— 

biennial convention of 
the Urbain Baudreau 
Graveline Genealogical 
Assoc. Urbain Graveline, 
cofounder of Montreal, 
is considered progeni- 
tor of all Gravelines/ . 
Gravlins in North Gravlin 
America, says Emerson. Eighty-four descen- 
dants attended the recent reunion, held in 
Michigan. W JOHN HANEY sufffered a 
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stroke in June 1989. He welcomes notes 
from classmates. Address: Mountain View 
Manor, 2232 S.W. 29th St. Allentown, PA 
18103. W EUNICE MERRITT HALLOCK 
is a retired escrow officer living in Long 
Beach, Calif. 


193 i After 31 years at Boston 
Gear Works, DONALD DIXON retired 
Dec. 31, 1972, and now lives in North 
Quincy, Mass. He was clerk of Wollaston 
Congregational Church for about 10 years. 
VY ROGER HAWKINS, retired from a 
commercial art studio, lives on Staten Is- 
land. He has a three-year-old grandchild. 
V The Nov. 21, 1989, issue of the Sun 
City, Ariz., Daily News-Sun included an 
artile on HAROLD MEALY titled “Mu- 
sician’s Failing Eyesight Leads to Conductor's 
Baton.” A former violinist with the Sun 
Cities Symphony Orchestra, Harold suffers 
from macular degeneration, a form of blind- 
ness that causes blurred central vision. No 
longer able to read sheet music, by 1984 
he had to give up his position. Shortly 
thereafter he was asked to conduct the Sun 
City Chamber Orchestra—which he does 
from memory rather than relying on a 
score. W When able, MARY AGNES 
MUIR HEISEL and her husband do volun- 
teer work. They live in Milford, N.J., and 
travel extensively. W U. Rochester Professor 
Emeritus JAMES NEWELL STANNARD 
in his retirement has written Radioactiv- 
ity and Health: A History (National 
Technical Information Service, 1988). James, 
now an adjunct professor at the U. Califor- 
nia, San Diego, Medical Sch., was encour- 
aged by his students to write the 2000- 
page book. W MARTIN and Kathryn 
Edson '30 WILBUR work as writers in 
their retirement. Martin recently published 
Missionaries of Revolution: Soviet 
Advisers and Nationalist China, 
1920-1927 (Harvard U. Press, 1989). 


93 2 The Sandusky Register in 


December awarded VERA MAE SMITH 
MCCOMB one of four Register Awards for 
community involvement, commitment, and 
spirit. After teaching math and English for 
17 years in Huron (Ohio) City Schools, and 
serving as a member for eight years on the 
Huron Board of Education, she was elected 
to the Huron City Council in 1973, serving 
for 16 years. In 1981 she became the city’s 
first woman mayor, and she was reelected 
to another two-year term in 1983. 


93 3 EVELYN TARR WATSON 
Serves the community of Mt. Vernon, Ohio, 
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Black Alumni Program Takes Off 


By Dwan Vanderpool Robinson ’83 


hree years ago 27 black alumni 

accepted an invitation from 
the College to return to campus to 
help address issues of admissions 
and persistence to graduation 
among black students. Two results 
were the births of the Black Alumni 
Network and the Black Alumni 
Committee. Today an ambitious 
program, the consequence of rec- 
ommendations made in that early 
meeting, is in full swing. 

Over a hundred black alumni 
are now linked through the Black 
Alumni Network as mentors to 
current black students. Designed 
not only to serve as a support sys- 


FOU 


tem but also to provide academic, _ Dierdre Cheek, a first-year student, is helping to plan a fall black-alumni 
career, personal, and social guid- career conference. 


ance for students, especially in the 
sophomore year, the program is one of the 
most successful within the Black Alumni 
Program and has contributed to the dra- 
matic rise in persistence to graduation of 
black Oberlin students (from 49 percent in 
1985 to 75 percent in 1989). 

The Black Alumni Committee has es- 
tablished an emergency fund for students’ 
special needs. Last year about $6000 was 
raised, and 125 awards were made. This 
year’s awards include those covering appli- 
cation fees for graduate school, conference 
registrations, postage, telephone charges, 
photocopying expenses, and auto-rental 
costs for a Winter Term internship. The 
largest number of awards, 23, was for books. 

The Black Alumni Committee is work- 
ing now with Dwight Hollins, director of 
minority admissions, to help identify po- 
tential Oberlin applicants and to join a new 
initiative at the community-college level. 

The committee has long been interested 
in establishing a four- to six-week academy 
for all entering black first-year students, 
focusing on survival and study skills. Fund- 
ing and staff for such a program does not 
now exist, but the concept has been imple- 
mented on a smaller scale as a one-week 
program for Oberlin’s minority science stu- 
dents. Students who have participated in 


this program, funded originally by GTE 
and now by the College, have a higher rate 
of persistence to graduation and tend to 
stay in their originally chosen science fields. 
The committee hopes funding can be found 
in the future for the larger program. 

Other support for black students the 
committee is soliciting includes Winter 
Term projects, Winter Term housing, 
summer jobs, and internships through the 
College’s Business Initiatives Program. 
Under the leadership of Deirdre Cheek ’93, 
student intern in the Alumni Association 
office, and with the cooperation of Abusua, 
a black student group, plans are under way 
for a fall black-alumni career conference. 

Last spring’s successful Black Alumni 
Reunion attracted 40 black alumni to cam- 
pus—some for the first time since gradu- 
ation—for workshops and informational and 
social events. Black alumni should save the 
dates of April 12 through 14, 1991, for the 
second Black Alumni Reunion. 

The Black Alumni Committee welcomes 
suggestions and new participants. 


DWAN VANDERPOOL ROBIN- 
S ON, an administrative analyst for the city 
of Los Angeles, chairs the Black Alumni Com- 
mittee, 
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Rock ’n’ Roll Rescue 


Director of membership development for 
the national environmental organziation 
Friends of the Earth (FOE) is not a job 
title most people would associate with 
the glamorous world of rock-and-roll 
music. But in fact, Hilary Dick ’84, who 
holds the position, has helped put the 
popularity power of rock music to work 
for her organization. As part of a cam- 
paign called Rescue the Future, singer 
Paul McCartney provided his highly 
touted 1989-90 world tour as a publicity 
platform for FOE. 

Dick has coordinated VIP benefit 
receptions in various U.S. cities on the 
tour as well as supervised FOE promo- 
tion at the concerts and a direct-mail 
campaign (which includes a letter from 
McCartney asking for support for the or- 


Hilary Dick, right, with Paul and Linda McCartney 


ganization). She also participated in an 
accompanying radio campaign to pro- 
mote environmentalism. 

Dick was not the only Oberlinian in- 
volved in the McCartney/FOE collabo- 
ration. New York attorney Andrew M. 
Manshel ’78 and Friends of the Earth 
general counsel Peter J. Kirsch ’79 rep- 
resented the environmental organization 
in negotiations leading to the tour. 


Remembering the Families 
on Memorial Day 


By Carol Bass Tanner ’77 


hile all war memorials list the names 

of those who died, or who fought in 
a conflict, I have never heard of a structure 
for any war commemorating the families of 
the deceased. Surely their suffering was 
almost as great as that of those who gave 
their lives or saw combat. I know because I 
belonged to one of those forgotten families. 

Growing up in a small New England 
town similar to the one I live in now, I never 
saw a battle except on television, never saw 
a gun except in a museum, and never really 
cared what my father did for a living. Until 
1968. 

That year, a month after my 13th birth- 
day, my father was killed in a military jet 
over Thailand. He was 39 years old. ‘To my 
school friends at the time, and for many 
years to come, Vietnam was a place far away, 
a story on television, a topic for rock songs, 
and a pivotal issue on which a genera- 
tion could focus its anger and its fear of 
growing up. 
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For my mother, my brother, and me, Vi- 
etnam was a real place that would damage 
our lives forever. 

The summer before my father left, I 
asked him why we never put a flag in front 
of our house on Independence Day, like 
many of our neighbors did. His answer 
foretold what we would endure. 

“We don’t need one,” he said. “My life 
is serving our country. I wear the flag on my 
heart every day.” It was not until the chap- 
lain handed the flag to my mother at my 
father’s funeral that I understood what he 
meant. 

Because of his sacrifice, I lost my last 
years of childhood and much joy after that. 
While most girls were thinking about clothes 
and boys, I relived the memory of a rainy 
day in November when my father drove me 
to school. He held me tightly and said 
goodbye, with both of us knowing we might 
never see each other again. 

I remember people joking weeks later 


as a volunteer, does some traveling, and 
enjoys her family of three sons, a daughter, 
and eight grandchildren. 


1935 james HOLDEN 


tired as secretary and chief counsel of AM 
General Corp. In fall 1988 he moved to 
Hilton Head Island, S.C, to fish and play 
golf—“neither one very successfully but 
very enjoyably,” he says. 


EDS TZ Retired in july 1979, JOHN 
COPELAND served for 42 years on the 
local, national, and international levels of 
the YMCA. He is currently serving as a 
special consultant for the YMCA of metro- 
politan Detroit. “Even in retirement you 
must stay busy!” he says. W VIRGINIA 
ELLIS MELCHER, who is retired and living 
in Atlanta, stays in close touch with nine or 
10 alumni from the classes of 1935 through 
1938, but rarely gets back to Oberlin, she 
says. Her sister-in-law, Anna Melcher °32, is 
a long-time Oberlin resident. W Scarecrow 
Press, Inc., in 1988 published CHARLES 
J. MEEK’s book Conducting Made 
Easy for Directors of Amateur Mu- 
sical Organizations. Last year Charles 
presented Oberlin’s main library and conser- 
vatory library with copies of the book. 


9 3 8 During the summer of 1989, 
MARY PRESTON SMITH and her hus- 
band, Mike, moved from their home of 33 
years to a “beautiful” retirement home in 
Needham, Mass. Their new address: North 
Hill Apt. G-312, 865 Great Plain Ave., 
Needham, MA 02192. 


1940 President of Greenwich 


Neighborhoods, Inc. (a developer of afford- 
able housing), RUTH LEISERSON SIMS 
is current chairman of the Greenwich, 
Conn., chapter of the American Red Cross; 
vice chairman of trustees of the Bruce 
Museum; and a director of the Connecticut 
Community Bank, the Southern New England 
Telephone Co., and the Regional Planning 
Assoc. of New York. W The American Assoc. 
of Medical Colls in November awarded 
SANFORD PALAY the Burroughs 
Wellcome award for life-long service to the 
medical profession. He is professor emeritus 
at the Harvard Medical Sch. W JAMES 
RUSSELL is the acting president of South- 
ern West Virginia Community Coll. He has 
been president of St. Paul's Coll, Law- 
renceville, Va. (1971-81); acting president of 
West Virginia State College Institute, Insti- 
tute, W.Va. (1986-87); and acting president 
of Southern West Virginia Community Coll, 
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Logan, W.V. (1988-89). He also is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of West 
Virginia public radio and a vestryman and 
senior warden of St. James Episcopal Church, 
Charleston, W.Va. 


1942 marian DARNELL 


FUSON met with Mary “Mittens” Glover °43 
in Honolulu in March 1989. Mary is “still 
vigorous and active in her medical career 
there,” says Marian. W U. Delaware Profes- 
sor Emeritus J. ROBERT KING was 
recently awarded the Moramus Award for 
outstanding service to the Moravian Music 
foundation; he received the honor for his 
work scoring and editing |8th-century in- 
strumental works. Robert began this work 
as a sabbatical project and to date has 
scored 30 concerti, symphonies, and over- 
tures—which were initially used by mem- 
bers in the various Moravian settlements for 
their local orchestras between the years 
1750 and 1825. W Retired in 1976 from 
the biology faculty of Berea Coll, Berea, 
ky. MATILDA ROBERTS CARTLEDGE 
lives in Brevard, N.C, where she is engaged 
in a number of volunteer activities, includ- 
ing teaching English to Salvadorans on the 
overground railroad and serving as elder in 
the Presbyterian Church. ‘W In the past 
15 years CATHERINE WOLFF KEN- 
DELL, of Edwardsville, Ill., has established a 
Senior-citizen service center; started an 
outdoor education center on her eight-acre 
homestead; published two books, Stories 
of Composers for Young Musicians 
and More Stories of Composers for 
Young Musicians, and participated in a 
two-person show with an exhibit of ceramic 
sculptural and functional pieces. She also 
invented the “Kinder Chinder Pad,” a com- 
bination chin rest and shoulder pad for 
violins. Catherine plays viola in a chamber 
orchestra and also plays quartets. Her hus- 
band, John, is an emeritus professor and 
still teaches. They have two grandsons, Ben- 
jamin ’89 and Daniel ’92, children of Nancy 
Kendall Foster "65 and Bill Foster *66. 


943 Three Class of 1943 women 


participated in the March for Women’s 
Lives/Women’s Equality, Apr. 9, 1989, in 
Washington, D.C: VIRGINIA “JINNY” 
GRIFFITH DUNLAP (with her daughter 
Elaine); MARY BETH HARTSON 
MCCALLA (with her daughter Liz Ryan Cole 
68); and ELIZABETH “IBBY” 
TAYLOR DUPRE. They all marched sepa- 
rately, unbeknownst to each other, says 
Mary Beth. W CAROLYN HARRISON 
HUNTLEY, and her husband, Joe, live in 
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about the shape of the negotiating table at 
the peace talks in Paris. “Please,” I prayed, 
“Hurry up.” For my father, peace came too 
late. 

In high school, I never went to a party 
because rock music was often antiwar and it 
mocked what my father had done. I had 
nothing in common with classmates whose 
worst problems were convincing their par- 
ents to let them stay out later. I would have 
given anything for a father to tell me when 
to come home! 

Instead of turning toward life and the 
adventures of youth, I spent those years in 
my room reading. My father had remodeled 
it, and it was there I felt safe from the war, 
the 60s generation, and the pain and con- 
flict, which pitted me in the middle. 

Later, in college, I found myself defend- 
ing my father’s actions in dormitory discus- 
sions as well as in political science courses. 

At my wedding, there was no one to give 
me away. At the birth of my sons, I could 


Brits Pick Flick Book 


The Hollywood Story: Everything 
You Always Wanted to Know 
about the American Movie 
Business but Didn’t Know Where 
to Look (New York, Crown.) — 
a comprehensive study of 

the eight leading Hollywood 
studios by film historian 

Joel Finler ’58—recently 

was awarded the British ¢ 
Film Institute book : 
award for 1989. 

Douglas Fairbanks, 

Jr., presented Fin- 

ler with the award 

plaque (which 

Finler holds, at 

right) on the 

stage of the 

National Film 

Theatre in London. 

Other winners at 

the ceremony were 

Dame Peggy Ashcroft, 

Gerard Depardieu, and 

Terry Gilliam. 


not see that special joy in the eyes of their 
grandfather. It is going to be so difficult to 
tell them someday why they will never see 
their mother’s daddy. 

Those who died in the Vietnam War 
deserve the appreciation of this country 
for making such a sacrifice. They deserve 
the recognition of a monument. But those 
families that experienced the horror of war 
back in the United States deserve some- 
thing, too. 

Maybe not a monument. There are too 
many of us for that. Maybe we should just 
be remembered in the prayers of Americans 
on this and future Memorial Days. 


CAROL BASS TANNERisa homemaker 
in West Redding, Connecticut. A longer version 
of this article was first published in the New 
York Times May 29, 1988, as “Remember the 
Famulies on Memorial Day.” Copyright © 1988 
by the New York Times Company. Reprinted by 


permission. 


Variety magazine has described Finler’s 
book as “a valiant attempt to gather 
the entire history of American 
filmmaking—from the establish- 
ment of the burg at the turn 

a . of the century through the 
present—in one, not un- 

wieldy volume.” The Hollywood 
Story is divided into three 

sections: “The Industry,” 

» which surveys the achieve- 

ments of the major 

studio founders, 

moguls, stars and 

creative personnel; 

“The Major 

Studios,” which 

charts the activities, 

decade by decade, 

of Columbia, 

Fox, MGM, 

Paramount, 

RKO, VA, 

Universal, and 

Warners studios; 

and “The Facts and 

Figures,” which 

provides a series of 


indexes of statistics. 
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Winter ASOC Visitors Share Expertise 
in Music and the Government 


By Midge Wood Brittingham ’60 


R ebecca Henderson ’82, oboe, Teresa 
McCollough ’83, piano, and Sheryl 
Cohen, flute, gave a guest recital at the con- 
servatory February 22. The program in- 
cluded “Miniatures” by William Grant Still 
’47hon. Teresa teaches at the Hochstein 


McCollough Henderson 


School of Music in Rochester, New York, 
and at the Eastman School of Music. She 
was visiting instructor of pianoforte at 
Oberlin during this year’s first semester, 
and as a student was winner of the concerto 
competition and recipient of the Frank 
Shaw Award for most outstanding pianist. 
Rebecca, a 1988 national winner in the 
Burt Lucarelli International Solo Oboe 
Competition, and Cheryl are members of 
the wind faculty at the University of Ala- 
bama, where they perform regularly as Du- 
alities. 

Tom Wolanin ’65 paid his annual 
visit to Oberlin March 1-2, when he met 
with Professor of 
Government Paul 
Dawson’s Congress: 
Politics and Policy 
Making class. He 
spoke about trans- 
forming an idea 
into legislation and 
related a case his- 
tory involving “tech 


prep,” a new kind 
of technical educa- Wolanin 
tion. Tom is staff director for the U.S. 
House of Representatives Committee on 
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Post Office/Civil Service and formerly 
served as staff director on the House’s 
Subcommittee on Postsecondary Education. 
He taught at Oberlin from 1967 to 1969 
and at the University of Wisconsin from 
1972 to 1975, while earning his Ph.D. degree 
at Harvard University. 

At the invitation of Associate Professor 
Conrad Cummings and the TIMARA 
(Technology in Music and Related Arts) 
Program, Kyle Gann ’77, Village Voice 
music critic, gave : 
lectures March 17 
and 18, one titled 
“A Personal View of 
the Best Not-Yet- 
Commercially- 
Available Experi- 
mental and New 
Music Happening 
Right Now on the 
New York Scene, 
with Copious Re- Gann 
corded Examples” and the other titled 
“Analyses of Conlon Nancarrow Studies 
for Player Piano; Presentation of Recent 
Compositions by Kyle Gann Related to 
the Nancarrow Studies.” A composition 
major at Oberlin, Kyle also spoke to stu- 
dents about their compositions. 


MryeGre WOOD BRIT TINGHAM 
is executive director of the Oberlin Alumni As- 
sociation. 


Cost of Official 
Transcripts 
to Go Upin July 


Effective July 1 the cost of an official 
Oberlin College transcript will be $4. 
Requests for transcripts should be 
made in writing to the Registrar's 
Office, Peter's Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074. 


Ashland, Va., and “enjoy a very active 
retirement” centered around their church 
congregation’s Leisure Time Group, which 
Joe founded, she says. In addition to regular 
activities, the couple also hosted 37 on a 
trip to Quebec, Prince Edward Island, and 
Nova Scotia last fall; they will be going to 
Denmark, Austria, and Germany this year. 
Y CHARLOTTE REID recently was 
elected president of the Jacksonville (Florida) 
Watercolor Society. She lives at Jacksonville 
Beach, where she teaches watercolors and 
sign language. W When she retired from 
Harford Community Coll., Bel Air, Md., where 
she was was chairman of the humanities 
division and professor of art history, CLAIRE 
WITTLER ECKELS was named professor 
emerita. During her tenure she also admini- 
stered the International Education program 
and led tours overseas. “Oberlin and Johns 
Hopkins U. prepared me well for a lifetime 
in art history,” says Claire, who lives in Bel 
Air and serves on public commissions for 
architectural preservation. 


945 After 25 years of program- 
ming computers ALBERT N. DEMOTT 
has retired 18 months early to concentrate 
on graduate work in Biblical studies, which 
he began at Catholic U. of America last fall. 
Vv EMILY “LEE” HILL married Her- 
bert Kubly Oct. 28, 1989, in North Lake, 
Wis. They live in New Glarus, Wis., where 
both work as writers. Lee recently finished 
her second novel for teenagers; her*first is 
being published in Germany. Herbert, a 
novelist, travel writer, and playwright, re- 
cently completed his 12th book, a novel 
titled Amazing Grace. He is a winner 
of the National Book Award for nonfiction. 
Lee has retired from journalism after many 
years as editor and publisher of the Spring 
Green, Wis., Home News and Wiscon- 
sin Weekend magazine. 


1 946 Lovn R. WAGNER r- 


cently was elected to a two-year term as 
president of the Coll. of American Patholo- 
gists (CAP). He was sworn into office at the 
1989 fall meeting of CAP and the American 
Society of Clinical Pathologists, held in Wash- 
ington, D.C. He previously served CAP as 
vice president, secretary-treasurer, a member 
of the Board of Governors, and as chairman 
of the Budget Planning and Review Commit- 
tee, the Surveys Contract Development Com- 
mittee, and the Commission on Government 
Relations, among other positions. 


f 947 Retired four years ago as 


director of Visiting Health Services of Morris 
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County, N.J, CORINNE DORF GUN- 
THER says she doesn’t know “when | had 
time to work. Between four nonprofit board 
appointments, hoofing the footpaths of Eng- 
land, and fun and games, my life is quite 
full.” She visited Italy in the summer of 
1989. W MARY ELIZABETH EGAN 
REPKO is retired from Ridgefield (Connecti- 
cut) Public Schools, where she taught stringed 
instruments. She has five children and five 
grandchildren. Her husband retired as a 
captain for American Airlines. They live part 
of the year in Venice, Fla., part in Danbury, 
Conn. W JANICE ESSEKS KELLER, a 
college teacher, is “probably the oldest 
Ph.D. degree candidate among Oberlinians,” 
she says. She is working on her degree in 
English literature at the Graduate Center of 
City U. of New York. W Ensemble bassoon 
playing and choral conducting and arrang- 
ing “keep me on the go,” says IRVING 
FORBES. Retired after 40 years in music 
education, he also is a volunteer at the 
Bagaduce Music Lending Library, “the larg- 
est of its kind in the United States— 
right here in Blue Hill, Maine (population 
1000),” he says. W A bilingual teacher, 
author, and “angry citizen,” PHYLLIS 
FREELAND BROYLES is teaching part 
time and researching a book on the early 
rangers of Yosemite National Park. She is 
more concerned than ever, she says, about 
the earth’s forests, air, oceans, and animals. 
WY In his third year of retirement, WIL- 
LIAM GIROUARD is happily teaching 
industrial engineering at California State Poly- 
technic U., Pomona. One of his colleagues, 
Dr. Laurence Graham 62, has a student 
whose father is Dr. Yenching Albert Wu ’56. 
“We joyfully spread the reputation of Ober- 
lin,” says William. ‘W After raising five 
sons, says JANE GRAY WRIGHT, who 
lives in Glastonbury, Conn., “it’s quite a 
thrill” to have two granddaughters living in 
nearby Simsbury, Conn. They are the chil- 
dren of her son Dave Wright "76. W 
Lexington, Ky., first-grade teacher VIR- 
GINIA HALLOCK LIDDLE plays in a 
flute ensemble at the local Unitarian Univer- 
salist Church, where she also sings alto in 
the choir along with Betsy Churchill ’52. In 
May 1989 Virginia’s son Roger ‘77 received 
his Ph.D. degree in statistics from North 
Carolina State U. W During spring 1989 
NANCY JONES HUBBARD and her hus- 
band traveled to Guatemala on a short- 
term medical-construction mission trip to 
Chixocol to work among the Quiché Indians. 
Nancy says it was encouraging to see growth 
of strong local Christian churches without 
the mixture of cultic Mayan sacrificial prac- 
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Robert Kuttner Starts a Magazine 
with a Mission 


\ ' TJ ebster’s defines the 

word /iberalism as “a 
political philosophy based on 
belief in progress, the essen- 
tial goodness of man, and the 
autonomy of the individual 
and standing for the protec- 
tion of political and civil lib- 
erties.” A seemingly respect- 
able set of principles. 

We live in a nation, 
however, where /iberal has 
become a dirty word, says 
Robert Kuttner ’65, a syndi- 
cated economics columnist 
and New Republic correspon- 
dent. Nonetheless, Kuttner 
and a group of scholar friends 
are wearing the label un- 
abashedly. And in founding 
The American Prospect: A 
Journal for the Liberal Imagi- 
nation, they hope to redefine 
“the L word” for contempo- 
rary America—to restore 
“plausibility, sense, and per- 
suasiveness to American liberalism.” 

“We felt that it was time to say ‘We’re 
liberals and we’re proud of it,” Kuttner 
says. “Time to say, “This is what we be- 
lieve.” 

Cofounded with Paul Starr, a Princeton 
sociology professor (who is coeditor with 
Kuttner); Robert B. Reich, professor of eco- 
nomics and management at Harvard’s Ken- 
nedy School of Government; and Deborah 
A. Stone, professor of law and social policy 
at Brandeis University, the journal boasts 
an editorial board of well known journalists, 
legal and political theorists, and social sci- 
entists. Its board of sponsors includes Arthur 
M. Schlesinger, Jr.; John Kenneth Galbraith 
(both of whom contributed articles to the 
premiere issue); and Daniel Bell. 

Why start yet another magazine? “For 
long definitive pieces we have nothing to 
compare to [the more conservative] Public 
Interest or Foreign Affairs,” says Kuttner. 

“There’s a big stretch between The New 


Republic and The Nation,” he adds, and the 
American Prospect aims to fill that gap with 
new ideas based on classic liberal values. 
“The point,” says Kuttner, “is to make the 
case for old values and use them to treat 
contemporary problems.” 

The editors hope to have an impact on 
“people who are serious about policy,” says 
Kuttner, “scholars, activists, congress, con- 
gressional staff—the liberal-policy commu- 
nity.” At the same time they’ve taken care to 
make the journal accessible to a broad audi- 
ence, mainstream. Kuttner places it midway 
between a literary journal and a magazine 
like the At/antic. (Subscriptions information 
is available by writing P.O. Box 7645, Prin- 
ceton, NJ 80543.) _ —EN 
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Conductor Zinman Scores 
a Trio—of Grammys 


hen it came to racking 
up Grammy Awards this 
year, only popular rock singer 
Bonnie Raitt came out ahead of 
David Zinman 758, music direc- 
tor of the Baltimore Symphony 
Orchestra (BSO). At the Na- 
tional Academy of Recording 
Arts and Sciences 32nd annual 
presentation ceremonies Febru- 
ary 21, Zinman was the only 
classical artist to receive three 
awards (Raitt won four). 
Zinman led the BSO to its 
first-ever Grammy Award witha 
Sony Classical recording of the 
Samuel Barber Cello Concerto 
and the Symphony for Cello and 
Orchestra of Benjamin Britten, 
Yo-Yo Ma, cellist, which won 


Best Classical Performance— Under the direction of David Zinman, the Baltimore Symphony Orchestra won 
Instrumental Soloist with Or-__ its first Grammy Award. 


chestra. His recording for None- 
such Records with soprano Dawn Upshaw 
and the Orchestra of St. Luke’s—featuring 
Samuel Barber’s “Knoxville Summer 1915” 
and songs of Menotti, Stravinsky, and Har- 
bison—won Best Classical Vocal Soloist Per- 
formance. Conducting under the pseudo- 
nym Walter Bruno, Zinman also claimed 
the Grammy in the category Best Comedy 
Recording, Spoken or Musical, for the 
melate recording “P.D:Q: Bach: 1712 
Overture and Other Musical Assaults” with 
Peter Schickele and the Greater Hoople 
Area Off-Season Philharmonic. 

Zinman has made over 40 recordings of 
a wide range of music for major labels, 
winning two Grand Prix du Disque awards, 
an Edison Prize and a Stereo Review Record 
of the Year award. His highly acclaimed 
CBS Masterworks recording with Yo-Yo 
Ma and the BSO of cello works by Britten 
and Barber has remained on the Billboard 
and other best-selling charts for months. 

A protégé of Pierre Monteux, Zinman 
made his American debut with the Philadel- 
phia Orchestra in 1967. In 1982 he was 
named by Time magazine one of “Five for 
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the Future”—five young American conduc- 
tors it predicted would become the great 
maestros of the late 20th century. Before 
joining the BSO, in 1985, he had been music 
director of the Netherlands Chamber Or- 
chestra, the Rotterdam Philharmonic, and, 
most recently, the Rochester Philharmonic. 

Now in its fifth season under Zinman, 
the BSO has been led by this Oberlin 
graduate to more than just a first 
Grammy. His first two seasons were hon- 
ored with ASCAP (American Society of 
Composers, Authors, and Publishers) 
awards for programming of contemporary 
music. In 1987 the BSO began expanded 
touring with a European tour and one 
of the first performances in the Soviet 
Union by an American orchestra in over a 
decade. Less than a year later, the orches- 
tra’s two-week U.S. tour with cellist Yo-Yo 
Ma earned great critical acclaim. “The 
Baltimore Symphony under David Zinman,” 
wrote San Francisco Examiner critic Allan 
Ulrich, “suggested that a major reassess- 
ment of the American orchestral hierarchy 
may be in order.” —EN 


tices. In the fall of 1989 they went on an 
outdoor hiking trip in Israel. W On July |, 
1988, MARIAN KINNAIRD SOLLEDER 
retired from her position as assistant dean 
and professor of health education in the U. 
North Carolina at Greensboro Sch. of Physi- 
cal Education, Recreation, and Dance. W 
On July | MARGARET KNOTTER 
SCHULTZ and her husband, Doug, retired; in 
November they moved to a town house in 
Pittsboro, N.C, outside Chapel Hill. While it 
was hard for them to leave the Cleveland 
area after 25 years, says Margaret, “the 
milder climate and proximity of cultural 
and educational opportunities beckoned.” 
VY Since retirement over five years ago, 
JOHN P. and PHYLLIS CHILDREY 
PERRY, have been living on Cape Cod. 
Vv ELEANOR RINEHART MILLER re- 
ceived the Master of Librarianship degree 
from U. South Carolina in spring 1989. W 
As vice president of public affairs for 
Schering-Plough International, ALBERTA 
ROON EDWARDS monitors the develop- 
ment of the European Community, which 
involves spending a lot of time in Brussels, 
she says. Alberta lives in Gillette, NJ. W 
Four members of EDGAR SMITH’s fam- 
ily enjoyed a return visit recently to Glacier 
National Park in Montana. With the snow, 
Edgar says, it was impossible to climb Mt. 
Oberlin overlooking Logan Pass but the skiing 
was good. 


f 949 During the week of Nov. |, 
1989, VILMA UJLAKI POLONKAY had a 
reunion with her three Oberlin roommates 
of 42 years ago. The group, among the first 
returning veterans on campus after WWII, 
lived at the home of Professor Marie Rankin 
Horton and were known as the “Rankin 
girls,” says Vilma. CHARLOTTE BAILEY 
SANFORD (ex-WAC), ELINOR DIEDRICH 
KYTE (ex-WAVE) and MARY ROBERT- 
SON MILLER (ex-WAVE) joined Vilma (ex- 
SPAR) in Chicago for a week. They were also 
joined by another old Oberlin friend, Boyd 
Quackenbush °50. W After 39 years of 
YMCA work in Dayton, Jersey City, Boston, 
and Hartford, HAROLD WRIGHT, JR., 
retired in December 1988. He and his wife, 
Jane Gray °47, a retired teacher, live in 
Glastonbury, Conn. They have five sons, in- 
cluding Bruce "73 and David ‘76, and three 
grandchildren. 


E 950 U.S. Army Strategic Defense 


Command Technical Director WILLIAM O. 
DAVIES was one of 12 senior Army ex- 
ecutives in December to receive a Presiden- 
tial Rank Award. The honor, presented in a 
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Secretary of the Army award ceremony at 
the Pentagon, includes 
a $10,000 prize. Wil- 
liam’s award nomina- 
tion cited him for 
“innovative leadership 
and dedication to the 
public interest that 
have been instrumen- 
tal in establishing sys- Davies 
tems and technology to support the Presi- 
dent’s strategic defense vision.” W BER- 
NARDO NEUMANN lives in Guate- 
mala, where he will retire this year as 
president of a corporation. He hopes to visit 
Oberlin afterward. W This past summer 
PHIL and Carol Morris ‘51 THOMAS 
welcomed their first grandsons: Samuel Tho- 
mas Kincaid, born Aug. 20, to Lauren Tho- 
mas-Kincaid "79 and Anthony Kincaid, and 
Christopher Edward Lauth, born Aug. 21, to 
Lindsey Thomas ‘76 and David Lauth. 


195 DT marti Knauer Kann 
is a symphony musician with a private 
studio in New Orleans, where she lives. W 
Investment portfolio manager RICHARD 
STRANG lives in Des Moines (a fine place 
to live, he says). He plays lots of golf and 
performs with several brass ensembles. W 
An attorney and Indiana state senator, 
WILLIAM VOBACH 1s chairman of the 
Indiana Senate Environmental & Consumer 
Affairs Committee. He also is a ranking 
member of the Senate Judiciary Committee 
and Indiana delegate to the Energy Commii- 
tee of the State-Federal Assembly of the 
National Conference of State Legislators. 


l 95 2 On a nine-month backpack 


trip in 1988-89, RUTHLI AMSLER 
KEMMERER traveled through Asia from Rus- 
sia, staying six months in mainland China, 
and spending the winter in Vigur and Ti- 
betan areas of the north and northwest 
with her two daughters. One daughter was 
there on a Watson Fellowship for one year, 
Studying Tibetan culture. W MICKEY 
COCHRANE, former soccer and lacrosse 
coach at Bowling Green State U., was re- 
cently named recipient of the Ohio Soccer 
Coaches Assoc. (OSCA) Honor Award for 1989 
in recognition of his contributions to coach- 
ing and to QSCA and for his ongoing 
interest in the collection of college soccer 
records and memorabilia. Mickey retired from 
coaching in 1977, after compiling a 68-56- 
14 record in soccer and an 88-24 record in 
lacrosse at Bowling Green. He now works as 
an athletic archivist. W An administrative 
assistant in the executive office of the Burl- 
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New Jersey Woman of Note 


f 


Elaine de Kooning, Kathryn E. Gamble, 1979 from the Perma 


Montclair Art Museum 


athryn E. Gamble 737, director of the 
Montclair (New Jersey) Art Museum 

from 1952 to 1980, is one of 296 New 
Jersey women profiled in Past and Present: 
Lives of New Jersey Women (Scarecrow 
Press, New Jersey), the first comprehensive 
reference volume on the history of 
women in New Jersey, published in 
March 1990 during Women’s History 
Month. 
The culmination of a six-year mission— 

by the Women’s Project of New Jersey—to 
tell the story of the role New Jersey women 


have played in the his- 
torical, cultural, and 
economic develop- 
ment of their state and 
the nation, the book 
explores the lives and 
works of women— 
some well-known, 
some not—from the 
colonial period to the 
present. 

Other women pro- 
filed in the book are 
Clara Barton, Anne 
Morrow Lindbergh, 
Millicent Fenwick, and 
another Oberlin 
graduate, suffragette 
Lucy Stone (Class 
of 1847). 

Gamble, born in 
Van Wert, Ohio, 
joined the Montclair 
Museum as assistant 
director in 1944 
while a graduate stu- 
dent in art history at 
New York University. 
When she was named 
director in 1952, “she 
was one of the young- 
est women ever to 
obtain such a post,” 
according to the 


book.“ Moreover, she 


nent Collection of the was competing in a 
world that was, and 
still is, dominated by 
men.” During her tenure her high stan- 
dards in collecting, conservation, pro- 
gramming, and exhibiting established 
the Montclair as one of the finest small 
museums in the United States, most nota- 
bly for its outstanding collection of 
American paintings. The above portrait of 
Gamble by Elaine de Kooning (1920-1989), 
painted in 1979, is part of the collection, 
a gift from the Montclair Museum 
Women’s Committee. Gamble today lives 
ina Quaker-initiated apartment complex 
in Santa Rosa, California. —EN 
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Roger Sperry Redux 


Featured less than a year ago for his 
election to the U.S.S.R. Academy of Sci- 
ences, Nobel Laureate Roger Sperry 735 
is back on the pages of the Oberlin Alum- 
ni Magazine—this time as winner of a 
1989 National Medal of Science. The 
American Psychological Association 
(APA) nominated him for the medal, 
which the White House bestows upon 
American scientists in recognition of 
work that has had impact on a specific 
field and contributed to the advancement 
of science and scientific thought. 
Sperry’s 1981 Nobel Prize honored 
him for his pioneering 
discoveries concerning 
functional specialization 
of the brain’s two cere- 
bral hemispheres. His 
split-brain research 
“forms the theoretical 
basis for much of the 
modern research into 
how the brain processes 
information,” according 
to a Time magazine ar- 
ticle on the 1981 Nobel 
Laureates in medicine. 


honors his earlier research on neuro 
specificity. Developed in the early 1940s, 
this work established that the brain net- 
works for behavior are produced through 
a system of chemical coding in which 
each new nerve fiber has an affinity to a 
matching nerve cell—that the way nerves 
grow, as Sperry put it in a May 1955 Sci- 
entific American article, is “predetermined 
in the growth process itself.” (Scientists 
had earlier believed that brain circuitry 
formed randomly during development, 
appropriate patterns being formed as a 
result of use.) 

In addition to shedding light on ques- 
tions of learned and instinctive beha- 
vior and dispelling objections to the con- 
cept of instincts, Sperry’s findings were 
beneficial to surgeons 
and medical researchers. 
According to the APA 
nomination, his work on 
nerve and muscle trans- 
plantations demonstrated 
that “nerves are not func- 
tionally interchangeable 
nor the corresponding 
centers so plastic and 
{reeducable] as previously 
thought. These findings, 
which are still definitive, 
set new conservative prin- 


The National Medal 


of Science, however, 


ciples in practice of nerve 
Roger Sperry surgery.” EN 
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ington Coat Factory Corp., DEBORAH 
KIRSH SLOM has worked in retailing for 
the past 14 years. Her husband, Stanley, a 
financial-news editor, teaches at the Colum- 
bia U. Graduate Sch. of Journalism. Their 
daughter graduated from the journalism 
school last year and writes for McCalls 
magazine. W A Minneapolis physical thera- 
pist and exercise teacher for older adults, 
BARBARA MEYER BACKSTROM took a 
trip to Hawaii in January 1989 paid for by 
Lever Brothers Sweepstakes. She won first 
place, an all-expense-paid trip for two. 
“Now that’s the way to travel!” she says. 
V Ohio Wesleyan U. Professor of Mathe- 
matical Sciences DAVID STALEY and 
his wife, Patricia, became proud grandpar- 
ents Sept. |, 1988. Colleen Barbara Flahive 
was born to their older daughter, Lisa, and 
her husband, Shawn. David welcomes visi- 
tors. Address: 85 Oak Hill, Delaware, OH 
43015. W BETH VILLARS ISHAQ is 
busy visiting and keeping up with her six 
children as they pursue various careers - 
in insurance; car sales; music; and acting/ 
modeling. 


H 95 5 Psychiatrist JOHN 
PRUITT’s daughter, Alison, graduated 
from Oberlin in 1988, and his son, James, 
is a member of the Class of 1990. W 
DANNY STEIN has been living in San 
Francisco for the past eight years. For five 
years he was in an emergency shelter pro- 
gram for the disabled homeless and for 
three received welfare aid. Although plagued 
by coronary artery disease, diabetes, cere- 
bral hypoinfusion and other diseases, he 
“never felt better, even at Oberlin, the high 
point,” he says. San Francisco, he adds, has 
“fine soup kitchens and help for all.” Since 
leaving Oberlin, where he “worked like a 
dog,” he estimates his total work period to 
be 2.73 years. Having retired at age 24, he 
has found solace, he says, in reading, play- 
ing four-dimensional chess, marathon run- 
ning, and “cultivating the soul of a samurai 
warrior.” He welcomes letters and visits. 
His address: Vincentian Villa, Suite 329, 1825 
Mission St., San Francisco, CA 94103. 


E 956 Indiana U. Professor of Op- 


tometry ROBERT DeVOE married Gwen 
Berghorn on May 20, 1989. W CAROLYN 
GABLE TOTH and her husband, George, 
have moved from North Carolina to Len- 
hartsville, Pa., where he has accepted a 
position as pastor of Friedens United Church 
of Christ. W In December CAROLYN 
RAPP ELLIS was named one of North 
Shore magazine's Top Ten Volunteers of 
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1989. Assistant to the director of religious 
education at St. Athanasius Catholic Church, 
Evanston, Ill., Carolyn for the past three 
years has been a member of the volunteer 
crew—working the 10 p.m. to 7 a.m. shift 
—of a homeless shelter operated by the 
Center for Public Ministry in Evanston. She 
now does computer work for the shelter. 
VY Cornell U. Press last year published 
The Secret Mirror: Literary Form and 
History in Tocqueville, by LARRY E. 
SHINER. Larry is professor of philosophy 
at Sangamon State U., Springfield, Ill. 


1957 patricia Powe 
DAWSON’s daughter, Andrea, entered Oberlin 
in the fall of 1988 as a double-degree 
student. When she made the trip with 
Andrea, Pat was impressed, she says, with 
the many changes to the campus. W In 
June 1987 ELIZABETH STOFFER mar- 
ried for the first time “at the ripe age of 
51,” she says. She and her husband, Jack 
Herriman, live in Mesa, Ariz. where he 
founded the Arizona Chamber Orchestra. He 
formerly was music director and conductor 
for the Topeka (Kansas) Symphony Orchestra 
and associate conductor of the Kansas City 
Philharmonic. Elizabeth teaches English as a 
second language to adults from Tonga. Her 
address: 1525 W. 7th St, Mesa, AZ 85201. 


i 959 In December the San Fran- 


cisco Zen Center presented a show of art- 
work by KATHY COOK and two other 
artists. The show included some of her 
ceramics, based in both the Japanese and 
Native American traditions, along with 
calligraphy of some of her poems and 
adaptions of portions of Buddhist sutras. W 
Piano teacher BARBARA COOPER 
LITTLE, who lives in Heber Springs, Ariz., 
has an “empty nest,” she says. Her oldest 
son is at U. Arkansas Medical Sch., and her 
youngest child is at Baylor U. She recently 
became a grandmother. W Having tired of 
“getting bombarded by beta rays,” PETER 
LIEBERMAN last spring left his job at 
Radiation Monitoring Devices in Watertown, 
Mass., where he was involved with develop- 
ing a radiation-based robotic sensor for 
NASA. He now works in the Millipose Corp. 
Sterimatics Div. developing an automated 
system that prepares sterile injectable water 
from drinking water, a job that is “also fas- 
cinating,” he says, “and | don't even have 
to get injected.” His wife, Rita, teaches in 
Somerville, Mass., schools. They have a part- 
time ski business. W Aegina Press of Hunt- 
ington, W.Va. recently released the chil- 
dren’s book Billy Groat, by CAROL 
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Losses in the Oberlin Family 
ee 


GRADUATE SCHOOL OF THEOLOGY 
Russell Henry Bohner ’36 B.D., June 
26, 1989. He was born Oct. 9, 1907. A 
United Methodist Church minister, he 
also held degrees from Harvard U. and 
U. Texas at Austin. Survivors include his 
wife, Irene. 


Norman Charles (né Charles Norman 
Diggs) 760 _B:D:; Dee: 7, 1988) in New 
York City, of complications from 
diabetes. Born Jan. 11, 1935, in Balti- 
more, he treceived the Bb Azedegree 
from Clark Coll., Atlanta. A Methodist 
minister associated with the Salem 
United Methodist Church in Manhattan, 
he was founder of Theater of Renewal, 
a New York City street ministry. Surviv- 
ing are his mother, two brothers, and 
a sister. 


Furney Norman Marshburn 735 B.D., 
Auge Jy lO8o ein Dallas exmattenean 
illness of several years. Born July 5, 1903, 
in Maple Hill, N.C., he received the B.A. 
degree in 1932 from Morehouse Coll., 
in Atlanta, and later earned master’s 
degrees from Vanderbilt U. and Texas 
Christian U. He retired after a long 
career as a minister and educator. In 
addition to his wife, the former Velma 
Collier, survivors include two daughters, 
two grandsons, a sister, a foster son, a 
foster daughter, and numerous nieces and 
nephews. 


Eugene Edward Morgan ’48 B.D., Oct. 
16, 1989, in Akron, Ohio. Born Nov. 24, 
1918, he received the B.A. degree from 
Dillard U., New Orleans, and the D.H.L. 
degree from U. Akron. He was minister 
of the Wesley Temple A.M.E. Zion 
Church, Akron. 


Milo John Phillipi, Oct. 15, 1989, in 
Quincy, Ill. Born Dec. 19, 1915, in 
Tabor, $.Dak., he attended the GST 


from 1937 to 1940. A recipient of the 
B.A. degree from Case Western Reserve 
U. and the M.A. degree from U. Iowa, 
he retired as pastor emeritus of Trinity 
United Church of Christ, Quincy. Sur- 
viving are his wife, Wilma; two sons; a 
daughter; and three granddaughters. 


KINDERGARTEN TRAINING SCHOOL Mary 
Ball Conway ’27, Dec. 22, 1989. Born 
Feb. 22, 1907, she received the B.S. 
degree in 1959 from Edinboro State Coll. 
She retired as a public kindergarten 
teacher in Warren, Pa., and as director 
of a private nursery school. Her husband, 
Thomas, preceded her in death. Survi- 
vors include a nephew. 


Margaret Haskell Johnston Geiger ’11, 
Nov. 2, 1989. She was born Aug. 9, 1889. 
Survivors include a niece, Margaret 
Johnston Cameron 732. 


Catherine Brown Mitchell ’29, Nov. 17, 
1989, in West Melbourne, Fla. Born Aug. 
21, 1909, in Norwich, Conn., she received 
the B.A. and M.A. degrees from Colum- 
bia U. She retired as a school psycholo- 
gist. Her husband, Albert, preceded her 
in death in 1970. She is survived by a 
stepson, a sister, a brother, and several 
nieces and nephews. 


Ruth Isabella Crane Thoms ’22, Aug. 
16, 1989, in Columbus, Pa. Born Nov. 
18, 1899, in Findlay, Ohio, she retired 
as an elementary-school teacher. Surviv- 
ing are three daughters, including Jane 
Thoms Charry 752; eight grandchildren; 
and several nieces and nephews. Her 
husband, Walter, preceded her in death 
in 1980. 


STAFF Flora Evelyn Hearn Durling, 
Sept. 10, 1989, in Billings, Mont. Born 


June 18, 1901, in Amherst, Ohio, she re- 


tired in 1966 as assistant in the Oberlin 
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Coll. Office of Placement and Graduate 
Counseling. Preceded in death by her 
husband, William J., she is survived by 
three daughters, including Mary J. ’57 
and Susanne H. ’54; eight grandchildren; 
and a great-granddaughter. 


| 9 | 4 Helen Mabel Walker, Nov. 29, 
1989, in Cleveland, of a heart ailment. 
Born Sept. 29, 1892, in Saybrook, Ohio, 
she received the A.M. degree at Oberlin 
in 1916. She retired as associate profes- 
sor emeritus of social work at Case 
Western Reserve U. 


1915 Ira Edmond Gillet, Dec. 14, 
1989, in Milwaukie, Oreg. Born Oct. 10, 
1889, in Fulton County, Ohio, he re- 
ceived the B.D. degree from Oberlin’s 
Graduate Sch. of Theology in 1918. In 
addition, he earned the D.D. degree from 
Williamette U. He retired as a mission- 
ary with the S.E. Africa Annual Confer- 
ence United Methodist Church. Preceded 
in death in 1974 by his wife, Edith Riggs 
Gillett 712 KTS, he is survived by his 
second wife, Ida Mae Paris, and nine 
nieces and nephews. 


Cassa Cornelia Benham Selnes, June 
30, 1989, in Glenwood, Minn. She was 
born Nov. 25, 1890. Surviving are her 
husband, E.R., and several nieces and 
nephews. 


| 9 | 6 Greta Newana Hamilton Lloyd, 
Sept. 20, 1989, in Alhambra, Calif. She 
was born May 11, 1894. She retired as a 
resident director at U. Redlands, Cali- 
fornia. Preceded in death by her husband, 
Ben, she is survived by one daughter, 
three sons, 10 grandchildren, and 16 
great-grandchildren. 


Crystal Malta Carll Hufford, Oct. 14, 
1988, in Toledo, where she was born 
May 12, 1895. She was a former vice 
president of the Oberlin Alumni Assoc. 
and cotreasurer of the Toledo alumni 
club. Her husband, Clarence 716, preceded 
her in death. Survivors include her daugh- 
ter Virginia Hufford Willard ’42. 


| 9 | ] Jessie Antoinette Bodge Hyatt, 
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Oct. 2, 1989, in Hastings-on-Hudson, 
N.Y., of cardiorespiratory arrest. She 
was born Jan. 8, 1893, in Pleasantville, 
N.Y. Her husband, Cornelius, died in 
1962. Survivors include two sons, 10 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Mary Frances Tenney, Nov. 18, 1989, 
in Oberlin, after a period of declining 
health. Born Apr. 29, 1896, in Oberlin, 
she received the M.A. degree from Bryn 
Mawr Coll. in 1923 and the Ph.D. de- 
gree from Cornell U. in 1932. In 1937 
she joined the faculty at Sophie New- 
comb Coll. of Tulane U., New Orleans, 
retiring in 1961 as an emeritus professor 
of classics and former head of the de- 
partment of classical languages. Return- 
ing to Oberlin to live, she accepted a 
position with the Oberlin Coll. Dept. of 
Classics for the year 1962-63. Included 
in her large extended family of survivors 
is nephew James Tenney ’55. 


| 9 | 8 Ida Farr Starkweather 
Atchison, Feb. 25, 1989, in Princeton, 
N.J., at age 92. Born in Greenville, Pa., 
she graduated in 1918 from U. Wiscon- 
sin. She was a figure-skating judge. Her 
husband, Thomas, preceded her in death. 
Daughter Shirley Atchison Wells ’47, two 
sons, 11 grandchildren, and seven great- 
grandchildren survive. 


Jessie Elizabeth Howell Glasse, Jan. 
1, 1990, in Seattle, Wash. She was born 
Jan. 25, 1895, in Southold, N.Y. She had 
been owner and director of the San Juan 
Private Pre-Sch., Citrus Heights, Calif. 
Survivors include three children, 11 
grandchildren, and seven great-grandchil- 
dren. 


Madeline Courtney Hunt, Sept. 23, 
1989. She was born Sept. 22, 1896. She 
retired as a typing teacher at the High 
Sch. of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


Muriel Phelps Nichols, Nov. 8, 1989, 
in Broomall, Pa. Survivors include a 


daughter. 


9 | 9 Alice Clarice Barnhart Farmer, 


MILLER MUNGER. It is Carol’s first pub- 
lished book. 


i 96 l After 13 years in mortgage 


banking—during which time her son grew 
up, completed his education, and married — 
an “opportunity to live out a dream” arose 
for San Diego resident JUDITH PEHEL 
DAVIS, she says. “Those of you who knew 
me well will remember the camera as a 
part of my ensemble; now I’m being paid 
to have fun as a freelance photographer!” 
Vv ESTHER SHULL RILEY is a freelance 
writer/editor living in Herndon, Va. 


1 G62 the dec. 5, 1988, issue of 


the Peoria Journal Star included an ar- 
tile about PHIL BAER and his work in 
caring for the elderly. He was featured as 
recipient of the Illinois Senior Legislative 
Forum Award. A physician with Valley Forge 
Family Physicians, Washington, Ill., Phil, in 
addition to visiting area nursing homes on 
his days off, is head of the Proctor Commu- 
nity Hospital Skilled Nursing Center, which 
provides interim care to geriatric patients 
not well enough to return home; medical 
advisor to the Washington Rescue Squad; 
team physician for Washington High Sch.; a 
coach with the Washington Youth Assoc.; 
and a sex-education teacher for church 
groups and the local high school’s home 
economics department. W THOMAS 
CHRISTOFFERSON was recently ap- 
pointed a vice presi- 
dent of the Northwest- 
ern Mutual Life Insur- 
ance Co., Milwaukee. 
He is responsible for 
the consumer products 
and services and trans- ie A 
portation portfolios of iN 

direct placement invest- Christofferson 
ments in the company’s securities depart- 
ment. He joined Northwestern in 1967 and 
has been a manager since 1985. W Vocal- 
music teacher MELINDA G. EDWARDS 
recently attended the American Choral 
Directors Assoc. (ACDA) Convention in 
Louisville, where she saw CHUCK McA- 
NALL. She became president of the 
New York State chapter of ACDA in 
July 1989. W PAUL GECKELER’s old- 
est son, Kevin, graduated last year from 
Kenyon Coll, and his youngest son, 
Peter, just completed his junior year at 
Oberlin. Paul is a financial analyst living 
in Chesterfield, Mo. W Hill and Knowlton 
International Belgium, an international 
public relations and public-affairs counseling 
firm, has appointed LEIGH MURPHY 
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BAILEY director of its new Health Services 
and Biotechnology Group. Previously she 
was director of public 
relations, public 
affairs, and agency 
operation for the 
Upjohn Co., based in 
the company’s Brussels 
headquarters. ‘W Pedi- 
atric neurologist 
HARVEY SINGER Bailey 
is a professor in the departments of neurol- 
ogy and pediatrics at the Johns Hopkins U. 
Sch. of Medicine. W A professor of music 
at Brookdale Community Coll., Lincroft, N.J., 
HELEN WHEATON BENHAM regularly 
gives piano and harpsichord recitals as a 
soloist and chamber musician in the United 
States, Canada, Europe, and the Far East. 
She has one daughter, Sonya, who began 
attending Barnard Coll. in September 1989. 


1963 An international consultant 
living in Davis, Calif, JAMES BECHT is 
married with three daughters, ages 16, 18, 
and 20. W Professor JOELLEN BECK 
HAWKINS co-authored Dictionary of 
American Nursing Biography (Green- 
wood Press, 1988), the first publication of 
its kind. It includes a biographical sketch of 
Gladys Sellew (Miss Sellew of Sellew House), 
says Joellen. W TRACY BURR STRONG, 
a professor of political science at U. Califor- 
nia, San Diego, lives in La Jolla. W AN- 
ITA CLAIR FELLMAN is the director of 
women’s studies and an associate professor 
of history at Old Dominion U., Norfolk, Va. 
V MARIAN HORN MILLER is a music 
teacher, organist, and choirmaster. She lives 
in Merion, Pa. W Kent and KATHY 
JOHNSON FOTHERGILL on Jan. 19, 1990 
left for Manila, where they are with Action 
International Ministries working with under- 
privileged and street children. Daughter Mary 
Kathryn, 20, is a junior at Western Wash- 
ington U.; daughter Ruth Ellen, 17, is with 
Kathy and Kent in Manila. W In November 
PHYLLIS ORR EAST received the 1989 
President's Award for Excellence in Teaching 
at SUNY-Fredonia, where she is a faculty 
member in the school of music. She has 
taught piano, piano ensemble, and piano 
pedagogy at Fredonia 
since 1973 and is now 
coordinator of the 
keyboard-studies area. 
VY last june TOM 
SERNKA married 
Susan C. Armer, assis- 
tant rector at Christ flea 5 
Episcopal Church in rome es 
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Jan. 14, 1990, in Baltimore, Md. She was 
born June 16, 1896. She received the B.A. 
degree from Smith Coll. Her husband, 
Joseph, preceded her in death. 


Allene Benedict Larson Muhlbach, 
Oct. 5, 1989, in Glendale, Ariz. Born 
Aug. 13, 1897, in Osage, Iowa, she re- 
ceived the B.A. degree from Ohio 
Wesleyan U. Preceded in death by her 
husband, Walter ’20, she is survived by 
a son, Lauritz Muehlbach ’51, a daugh- 
ter, and four great- grandchildren. 


Leah Holdridge Johnson Oakleaf, 
Oct. 9, 1989, in Fostoria, Ohio. Born 
Sept. 9, 1896, in Green Springs, Ohio, 
she was a librarian. Survivors include a 
daughter. 


1920 Robert Braxton Shaw, Dec. 4, 
1989. He was born Jan. 1, 1897, in Ta- 
coma, Wash. A recipient of the B.D. de- 
sree in’ 1929 from: thes Pacific ocn wot 
Religion, he retired as pastor emeritus 
of the Grace United Methodist Church, 
Seattle. His first wife, Ruth, died in 
1979. Surviving are his second wife, 
Dorothy; two sons; six grandchildren; 
and two great-grandchildren. 


192 | CORRECTION: The obituary 
for Alice Lorena Lockwood Andrews 
that appeared in the Winter 1990 OAM 
incorrectly stated that Mrs. Andrews’s 
late husband, George W. Andrews ’21, 
was former professor of organ and 
composition at Oberlin. We confused 
George Whitfield Andrews ’21 (1900- 
1981)—who was senior vice president 
of Union Commerce Bank—with Profes- 
sor George Whitfield Andrews (1861- 
1932), his father. We regret the 
error.— Ed. 


Anna Elizabeth Earl Martin, Dec. 10, 
1989, in Sikeston, Mo. Born Dec. 2, 1899, 
she received both the A.B. and the A.M. 
degree from Oberlin in 1921. 


192? Lillian Alathea Wallace Har- 
mon, Oct. 30, 1989, in Grosse Pointe, 
Mich. She was born October. 21, 1901, 


in Mt. Jackson, Pa. She had been a high- 
school teacher. Surviving are her hus- 
band, Edwin L. ’23; a son, Robert W. 
°55; two daughters, including Anne 
Harmon Harding 65; a grandson; and a 
sister, Pauline Wallace Stephens 731. 


Marjorie Sarah Vail Jameson, Dec. 1, 
1988, in Portland, Oreg. She was born 
Jan 15,71 898pan Eriemearesurmvare 
include her daughter, Eleanor Jameson 
Jones 48. 


Katherine Eloise Thurston Knowlton, 
Dec. 9, 1989, in Salem, Ohio. Born Nov. 
26, 1900, she retired as a physical thera- 
pist. Her first husband, John L. Landis 
20, died in 1932. Survivors include her 
second husband, Neil. 


Norman Cameron Martin, July 27, 
1989, in Seaside, Oreg. Born Apr. 10, 
1899, in Hajin, Turkey, he received the 
M.Ed. degree from U. Oregon in 1942. 
He retired as a teacher at Cleveland 
High Sch., Portland. Survivors include a 
nephew. 


Elizabeth Henderson De Cou 
Wolcott, Oct. 5, 1989, in Hartford, 
Conn. She was born Jan. 5, 1899, in 
Moorstown, N.J. Her husband, Henry, 


survives. 


| 923 James Andrew Bradford, Aug. 
10, 1989, in Bannell, Fla. Born Nov. 2, 
1898, in Harrisburg, Pa., he received the 
M.A. degree from Columbia U. He re- 
tired as a chemistry teacher and chair- 
man of the science department at Scott 
High Sch., Palm Coast, Fla. Preceded in 
death by his first wife, Ethel, in 1926, 
and his second wife, Elsie, in 1975, he is 
survived by two daughters, including 
Elizabeth Ann ’59; three granddaughters; 
and three sisters. 


Emily Gould Todd Davenport, June 
19, 1989, in Orange, Pa. She was born 
Nov. 17, 1902, in Cuba. Preceded in 
death in 1974 by her husband, Harold, 
she is survived by six children, including 
Harry B. °52, Marion Davenport Czar 
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51, Elizabeth Davenport Addison ’49, 
and Mary Davenport Kloeber ’47; 
32 grandchildren; and 29 great-grand- 
children. 


Helen Charlotte Estabrook, Jan. 11, 
1990, in Warren, Ohio. Born Sept. 15, 
1901, in Ravenna, Ohio, she retired as 
assistant librarian at the Warren Public 
Library. A leader in the civic and com- 
munity life of Warren, she worked in 
various capacities with the local YWCA, 
the Boy Scouts, and the First Presbyte- 
rian Church, among many other organi- 
zations. Surviving are her sister, Mar- 
jorie Estabrook Thomas 730; a niece; and 
two nephews. 


Eunice Peterson Garrett, June 18, 
1988. She was born Apr. 6, 1900. A 
special student at Oberlin, she received 
tue B.A. and M.A. degrees from U. 
Minnesota. Survivors include her daugh- 
ter Sadie Garrett Curtis ’52. 


Grace Elsa Demms Guilbert, July 22, 
1989, in Riverside, Conn., at age 89. She 
was born in Pittsburgh. Preceded in death 
by her husband, Richard, she is survived 
by a daughter, a son, six grandchildren, 
and three great-grandchildren. 


Theodore Eaton Jones, Jan. 11, 1989, 
in Albuquerque, N.Mex. Born Nov. 27, 
1901, in Erie, Pa., he received the LL.B. 
degree from Michigan State U. He re- 
tired as an attorney. Surviving are his 
wife, Lillian; a daughter; a grandson; and 
a sister. 


James Wilson Steer, Apr. 29, 1989, in 
Sandy Spring, Md. He was born July 
7, 1895, in Ohio. A 1934 recipient of 
the M.A. degree from U. Pittsburgh, 
he retired as a teacher of mathematics 
and science at Princeton Junior and 
South high schools. Survivors include his 
wife, Marjorie Wells Steer ’23, a daugh- 
ter, Alice Steer Wilson ’48; a son; four 
grandchildren; four great-grandchildren, 
and a sister, Debora Steer Dempson 730. 


Kenneth Maynard Taylor, Sept. Ze, 


1989, in Placeville, Calif. Born May 8, 
1902, in Troy, Pa., he received the M.D. 
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degree in 1929 from Stanford U. He 
retired as school physician for Los An- 
geles City Schools. Preceded in death by 
his wife, Selma, he is survived by two 
daughters and a brother. 


Harold Sanford Wood, Sept. 23, 1989, 
in Boca Raton, Fla. Born May 28, 1898, 
in Hartford, Conn., he received the 
M.B.A. degree in 1937 from Ohio 
state U. A former vice president of 
Oberlin Coll. and former president of 
the College Physical Education Assoc. 
of the National Collegiate Athletic As- 
soc. lie retired ~as\ vice-president/ 
treasurer of Beloit (Wisconsin) Coll. His 
wife, Elisabeth Thomas Wood ’23, pre- 
ceded him in death. Survivors include 
daughter Patricia Wood Inglis °47, a 
grandson, a granddaughter, and two 
great-grandsons. 


1924 Bessie Irene Lyle Anderson, 
Nov. 7, 1989, in Honolulu. Born Nov. 
17, 1901, in Moville, Iowa, she received 
the M.A. degree in 1933 and the M.S.W. 
degree in 1942, both from Columbia U. 
She retired as a social worker. Her hus- 
band, Elmer, preceded her in death. 


Marye Ruth Hummel Athey, Nov. 2, 
1988, in Pickaway County, Ohio. She was 
born Oct. 25, 1902, in Circleville, Ohio. 


Dorothy Ann Elliott, Apr. 9, 1989, in 
Charleston, W.Va. Born July 18, 1902, 
in Columbus, Ohio, she received the M.A. 
degree in 1941 from Case Western Re- 
serve U. She retired as owner of Elliott 
Travel Bureau, Dunbar, W.Va. Survivors 
include a sister. 


Josephine Davis Howells, Nov. 29, 
1988, in Niles, Ohio. Born July 5, 1896, 
she was a piano teacher. Her husband, 
David, preceded her in death. 


Charlotte Mildred Paddack, Oct. 7, 
1989, in Santa Monica, Calif. She was 
born July 21, 1893, in Payette, Idaho. 
She retired as a teacher. 


| 925 James Stuart Constantine, Nov. 
23, 1989. Born July 2, 1900, he received 
the A.M. degree from Oberlin in 1926. 


Dayton, Ohio. Together they have two daugh- 
ters, Heather Sernka, 13, and Juliana Lane, 
18; three dogs; and three cats. Susan is 
from the Diocese of Arizona, where the 
couple vacationed after their wedding last 
summer. 


| 964 Skidmore Coll. professor TAY- 
LOR DURHAM has one daughter, Ella 
Frances. His wife, Susan Douglas, is a pro- 
fessor at Hampshire Coll. W PETER 
FELDER lives in Highland Park, Ill., and 
is a radiologist at St. Therese Hospital, 
Waukegan. W BOB FILLMORE is prin- 
cipal of Howland High Sch., in Warren, 
Ohio. He and his wife, Betty, celebrated 
their 25th wedding anniversary in 1989. 
Their daughter Karen is married and teach- 
ing in Columbus, Ohio; son Brett is a third - 
class midshipman at the Naval Academy in 
Annapolis, Md; and daughter Molly gradu- 
ated last year from Howland High and plans 
to attend American U. in Washington, D.C. 
Vv NANCY JONES is retired and enjoy- 
ing life in her hometown of Gaffney, S.C. 
V Having served eight years as dean of 
faculty at Scripps Coll. PAULA LIPNICK 
this year is a “recovering dean,” she says, 
“getting lots of sleep, catching up on my 
reading, and having lunch with people | 
want to see.” While looking for a new 
position, she volunteers her services as a 
State-certified mediator at a nonprofit com- 
munity dispute-resolution center. She is a 
fellow with the regional accrediting associa- 
tion in higher education. She and her hus- 
band welcome guests. Address: 1143 Oxford 
Ave., Claremont, CA 91711. Telephone: (714) 
625-2543. W MICHAEL NELSON is 
manager of the Human Factors Group at 
Mead Data Central in Dayton, Ohio. W 
KONRAD OWENS is associate profes- 
sor of music at Mansfield (Pennsylvania) U. 
Vv JACK STAUFFER, a physician on 
the medical faculty at Penn State U. Medical 
Center, Hershey, Pa. and his wife, Dianne, 
have three children. W Clinical psychologist 
BUD STERN last year quit his salaried 
position and expanded his private practice; 
this year he opened a new office by joining 
Euclid Guidance Associates, Inc., Euclid, Ohio. 
In addition he practices part time in Geauga 
County. His work focuses on abused chil- 
dren, abusive families, school behavior diffi- 
culties, and chemical dependency, among 
other problems. His wife is music librarian 
at Cleveland Heights-University Heights Pub- 
lic Library. Their son is a sophomore at 
Shaker Heights High Sch. W RICHARD 
SWAIN, a professor at Rider Coll. in Law- 
renceville, N.J., continues his many activities, 
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he says, on the Princeton music, theater, 
and dance scene: acting, accompanying, com- 
posing, and writing musical-theater pieces. 
Son Alex is “heavy into skateboarding and 
photography.” 


4 96 5 Having taught in public schools 
for 13 years MARY BAILE GOETZE is 
now a tenured member of the music-educa- 
tion faculty at the Indiana U. Sch. of Music. 
She also directs a precollege children’s choir 
program, which she founded in Bloomington 
in 1980. Her U. Colorado Ph.D. dissertation, 
“Factors Affecting Children’s Singing,” was 
named Outstanding Dissertation of 1985 by 
the Council for Research in Music Education 
and the Music Educators National Confer- 
ence. Editor of the Mary Goetze Choral 
Series for Boosey & Hawkes, which includes 
over 20 of her own arrangements and 
compositions, she presents workshops and 
clinicc—on the topic of children’s singing 
—to music educators across the United 
States and Canada. She and Duane Goetze 
have been divorced for about 10 years, and 
she is now married to Robert Althauser, 
professor of sociology at Indiana U. Her son, 
16, lives with them. W JUDITH 
BURZYNSKI ANDERSON lives in Richmond, 
Va., where she is an attorney with the firm 
of McGuire, Woods, Battle & Boothe. She 
and her husband, Thomas Poe, director of 
university relations at Virginia Commonwealth 
U., have two children, Karin and Matthew. 
V RUTH CAMPBELL PONTIUS lives in 
Washington, D.C, where she is chief of the 
Code of Federal Regulations Unit, Office of 
the Federal Register, at the National Ar- 
chives. She also is vice president of Episco- 
pal Caring Response to AIDS, Inc., which 
funds a full-time chaplain, a house for 
people with AIDS, pediatric respite care 
for children who are HIV positive or who 
have AIDS, and education in Washington 
parishes. Her husband, John, works in alco- 
hol and drug rehabilitation. Their son, Nick, 
is in high school. W Director of interna- 
tional education and associate professor of 
German at Pomona Coll, CECILIA L. 
CLOUGHLY recently completed the ex- 
ecutive M.B.A. program at the Claremont 
Graduate Sch. Her husband, Frank Stott, 
works at the Jet Propulsion Laboratory. W 
Since 1971 FREDRIC M. COHEN has 
been music teacher and band director for 
Berkshire Hills Regional School District, 
Stockbridge, Mass. He and his wife, Rosalyn 
Spingarn Cohen, have two children, Rachel 
and Jonathan. Fredric is also director of 
concert band, saxophone-quartet coach, and 
instructor of oboe, clarinet, and saxophone 
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He retired as associate professor of clas- 
sics at U. Virginia. Survivors include a 
sister. 


Charles Carrol Wolfe, Nov. 7, 1989, 
in Fremont, Ohio. He was born Oct. 8, 
1903, in sLindsey, -Ohior «His. wite; 
Mary, preceded him in death. Surviving 
are a daughter; two grandchildren; 
three great-grandchildren; and two 
sisters, including Dorothy Wolfe 
Broadwell ’23. 


| 926 Alice Dorothy MacDowell 
Derum, May 11, 1989, in St. Clair, Mich. 
Born Dec. 10, 1903, in Marshall, Mich., 
she retired as a high-school teacher in 
the Detroit public-school system. 


| 92] William Thomas Battrick, Dec. 
20 LOS rine Watayette Golo, a hork 
July 19, 1906, near Williamsfield, Colo., 
he received the M.A. degree in 1939 
from U. Colorado, Boulder. He was a 
self-employed writer. Survivors include 
a sister. 


Donald Corbin Hume, June 26, 1989, 
in Alliance, Ohio. Born Mar. 31, 1903, 
in Meridian, N.Y., he received the B.S. 
and the D.D.S. degrees from U. Pitts- 
burgh. He retired as a dentist. Survivors 
include a son. 


Marcele Rocena Kortier, Dec. 16, 1989, 
in Wood County, Ohio. She was born 
Apr. 23, 1905, in Bradner, Ohio. 


Helen Anna Marquet Lemmerman, 
Oct. 3, 1989, in Cleveland Heights, Ohio. 
Born Jan 26, 1905, she received the B.A. 
degree from U. Kentucky. She retired as 
branch librarian of the county library, 
Bedford, Ohio. Survivors include her 
husband, Paul ’28, and daughter Janet 
Lemmerman Mengle 754. 


Robert Franklin Watrous, Dec. 2a 
1989, in Aurora, Colo., following a 
lengthy illness. He was born July 23, 
1905, in Ashtabula, Ohio. He retired after 
42 years at Laird Lumber Co., Ashtab- 
ula, where he was credit manager. Pre- 


ceded in death by his wife, Mildred, in 
1977, he is survived by a son and three 
grandchildren. 


Andrew Castle Westervelt, Nov. 16, 
1989, ine Goshen; N.YouBorn "Mayadz, 
1906, in Honolulu, he received the M.A. 
degree in 1928 from U. Chicago and the 
M.Ed. degree in 1957 from Teachers 
Coll. of Columbia U. He was a teacher 
of English. Surviving are his wife, 
Avahlee; three daughters; five stepchil- 
dren; eight grandchildren; seven step- 
grandchildren; and one great-grand- 


daughter. 


Paul Stair Williams, June 4, 1988, in 
Akron, Ohio, where he was born May 
18, 1906. He retired as a tax auditor for 
the Internal Revenue Service. 


1928 Robert Britton Auld, June 28, 
1989, in New Haven, Conn. Born Oct. 
7, 1904, in Iberia, Ohio, he received the 
M.Ed. degree from U. Pittsburgh in 1942 
and the M.A. degree from Case Western 
Reserve U. in 1952. He retired as assis- 
tant dean emeritus of cooperative educa- 
tion at Cleveland State U. Survivors 
include son Louis 757. 


Leland Orson Austin, Sept. 4, 1989, in 
Lansing Mich. He was born Feb. 22, 
1904, in Ovid, Mich. Survivors include a 
son. 


Chandler McCuskey Brooks, Nov. 30, 
1989, in Princeton, N.J. Born Dec. 
18, 1905, in Waverly, W.Va., he receiv- 
ed the M.A. degree in 1929 and the 
Ph.D. degree in 1931, both from 
Princeton U. He was an emeritus profes- 
sor at the State U. of New York Down- 
state Medical Center and founding edi- 
tor, retired, of the Journal of the Auto- 
nomic Nervous System. His first wife, Nelle 
Irene Graham Brooks ’27, preceded him 
in death in 1982. His second wife, Ger- 
trude Lange, survives. 


Kathryn Kenny Slote Norton, May 1’, 


1989, in St. Joseph, Mich. She was born 
Dec. 25, 1906, in Constantine, Mich. She 
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retired as a church organist. Survivors 
include three daughters. 


| 929 Margaret Ida Bane Carmichael, 
Nov. 25, 1989, in Santa Barbara, Calif. 
She was born Apr 27, 1907, in Wellsburg, 
W.Va. An educator for 41 years, she re- 
tired as an English teacher at Carpin- 
teria (California) Junior High Sch. She 
leaves a son, a grandson, a sister, a niece, 
and several nephews. 


Gladys Elizabeth Thomas Neal, June 
30, 1989, in St. Petersburg, Fla. Born 
July 28, 1908, in Washington, D.C., she 
received the M.Mus. degree in 1950 from 
the American Conservatory of Music. She 
retired as an associate professor of piano 
at Talladega (Alabama) Coll. Preceded 
in death by her husband, Cashin, she is 


survived by a son. 


1930 James Wade Grant, June 17, 
1989. He was born Dec. 8, 1909. 


Walter Marion Sells, Sept. 21, 1989. 
He was born Sept. 3, 1904, in Kenton, 
Ohio. He had been director of instru- 
mental music for Freemont, Ohio, 
schools. 


Charles Lincoln Stocker, Jr., Dec. 3, 
1989. He was born Apr. 6, 1908, in 
Cleveland. He retired as a district 
manager of the Fresno Electric Co., 
Fresno, Calif. Surviving are his wife, 
Erma; a son; a daughter; two stepdaugh- 
ters; 10 grandchildren; and two great- 
grandchildren. 


Robert Lincoln Joseph Wagar, Jr., 
Aug., 31, 1989, in Bellevue, Ohio. Born 
July 26, 1908, in Lakewood, Ohio, he 
retired in 1973 after 27 years with 
Bellevue Lamp Plant. Survivors include 
his wife, Elsa; a son; a grandson; five 
step-grandchildren; and 10 step-great- 
grandchildren. 


| 93 | Jean Ball, Nov. 5, 1989, of con- 
genital heart disease, in Warren, Pa., 
where she was born June 26, 1910. A 
1933 recipient of the M.A. degree from 
Columbia U., she retired as a physical- 
education teacher and had been a guide 
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at the Warren County (Pennsylvania) 
Historical Society Museum. Survivors 
include sister Mary Ball Conway ’27 and 
a nephew. 


Virgil Cooley Hart, Jan. 14, 1989, in 
Salem, Oreg., following a heart attack. 
He was born May 22, 1909, in Gar- 
rettsville, Ohio. A 1935 recipient of the 
M.D. degree from the Tufts U. Medical 
Sch., he retired as a surgeon in private 
practice. Surviving are his wife, Virginia; 
two sons, including William L.’68; two 
daughters; 10 grandchildren; and two 
great-grandchildren. 


Maybelle Burns Carroll Imhoff, Oct. 
2, 1989, in Washington, D.C. Born May 
9, 1910, in New Paris, Ind., she retired 
as head of the lower-school music pro- 
gram at Sidwell Friends Sch., Washing- 
ton, D.C. Survivors include her husband, 
Lawrence ’30, and two children. 


Winifred Elizabeth Peck Likar, Nov. 
4, 1989, in Martinsburg, W.Va. She was 
born Dec. 30, 1907, in Hancock, Md. A 
teacher of English, music, and drama, she 
retired in 1972 from Annandale (West 
Virginia) High Sch. Preceded in death 
by her husband, Frank, she is survived 
by a sister and a niece. 


Alice Margaret Clement Meyer, Nov. 
25, 1989. She was born Apr. 23, 1907, in 
Boston, Mass. She retired as a professor 
of occupational therapy at U. Illinois. 
Preceded in death by her husband, Ralph, 
she is survived by a nephew, two nieces, 
and two grandnieces. 


93) Clarence Louis Duell, May 29, 
1989, in Largo, Fla. He was born June 
3, 1910, in Sugar Grove, Pa. A former 
president of the Rochester, N.Y., alumni 
club and active member of the Suncoast 
alumni club, he retired as a staff mem- 
ber of the Eastman Kodak Co. Indus- 
trial Relations Dept. 


Oliver Joseph Grummitt, July 15, 1989, 
in Cleveland, Ohio. Born Jan. 16, 1910, 
he received the M.A. degree in 1934 and 
the Ph.D. degree in 1936 from Case 
Western Reserve U., where he retired as 


at Pittsfield Community Music Sch. W 
CAROLYN DOGGETT SMITH’s brother, 
Ralph Doggett, married KATHERINE 
HAGEN, and they have a one-year-old 
daughter, Kristina Hagen. Katherine is the 
sister of Muriel Hagen Smith °59, who 
is married to Wade K. Smith °59, who is 
the brother of GUY J. SMITH, who is 
married to Carolyn. Ralph’s daughter 
Rebecca and Muriel’s daughter Deborah 
are students at Oberlin. W MARIE 
FLATGAARD DE VERITCH, a sales admin- 
istrator for an electronics firm, lives in 
Valencia, Calif. She has three children, Manon, 
Sean, and Vanessa. W Twenty-one years 
after graduating from Oberlin, MADELON 
KAY HACK KRISSOFF completed her M.D. 
degree. In 1989 she completed her residency 
in internal medicine, and she has started a 
private practice at 515 Lakeside S.E., Suite 
112, Grand Rapids, Ml 49506. Madelon has 
three children, ages 11, 15, and 20. W 
Journalist, publications consultant, and 
Thai interpreter/translator JONATHAN 
DELOS HARGER lives in Bangkok with 
his wife, Tuenjai Juabsamai. Their first child, 
daughter Jaumsoorang, was born Mar. 17, 
1989. W SUSAN HAYDEN RUSSELL 
lives in Wooster, Ohio, where she is associ- 
ate director of admissions at the Coll. of 
Wooster. W SUSAN HOWELL ULRICH 
and her husband, Ted Dolph °63, visited 
Australia last year when he accepted a 
research assistantship at Australia National 
U. They put 12,000 miles on their rental car 
circling the eastern half of the continent, 
“seeing 430 different birds, unusual vegeta- 
tion, and lovely scenery and wildlife and 
meeting interesting people,” she says. W 
Psychiatric social worker JOYCE 
JOHNSON FELTON lives in Indianapolis, 
Ind, where she has a private practice in 
individual, marital, and sex therapy. She 
writes a monthly column for a chain of 
neighborhood newspapers and teaches in a 
local community college. W Francis Marion 
Coll., Florence, S.C, recently promoted JU- 
LIA KREBS to professor of biology. W 
Formerly a journalist with the Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette, ELEANOR MALLET 
BERGHOLZ recently moved to Cleveland to 
join her husband, who runs the George 
Gund Foundation. W An associate professor 
of anthropology at U. Vermont, CARROLL 
McCLURE married Shallom Lewin, an en- 
gineer at IBM, on June 20, 1989. They live 
in South Burlington. She has two daughters, 
Debbie, who is Wellesley Class of 1993, and 
Becky, 10. W W. DAVID MOORE is 
back in Rochester, N.Y., having spent a year 
as an exchange teacher near London, Eng- 
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land. W Working in high-risk obstetrics, 
registered nurse MARY JANE MOSHER 
is a master’s degree student in medical an- 
thropology and research. She has two daugh- 
ters and lives in Boulder, Colo. W A profes- 
sional singer and actress GAIL NELSON 
HOLGATE—who is in her third season at 
City Coll. of New York as instructor of the 
contemporary pop-vocal class—has recently 
performed on the Rotterdam Cruise Ship 
from Acapulco to Vancouver, with the Roch- 
ester Philharmonic; and with the London 
Symphony in Daytona Beach, Fla. for the 
International Music Festival. W JUDY 
OLMSTEAD works as an applied anthro- 
pologist in the research office of the state 
of Washington’s umbrella social-service agency. 
She is active as an amateur musician, play- 
ing viola da gamba with baroque and Ren- 
aissance ensembles. W In addition to work- 
ing as a landscape architect for the city of 
Tacoma, Wash, SCOTT PIERSON has 
been constructing a studio at home to sus- 
tain his hobby as a potter. (He has an 
M.F.A. degree in ceramics.) His interests in- 
clude traveling, camping, and backpacking. 
V A research scientist and chief of the 
Comparative Membrane Pharmacology Section 
at the National Inst. of Environmental 
Health Sciences, JOHN PRITCHARD, who 
lives in Raleigh, N.C, studies kidney function 
and its interactions with environmental 
chemicals. W The Young Adult Inst., Yonkers, 
N.Y., has recently promoted JUDITH 
ROBERTS COHEN to senior nurse. She 
now supervises nursing for four of a net- 
work of group homes that the institute 
operates for the developmentally disabled. 
Judith, who lives in Pomona, N.Y., is also 
Studying for a master’s degree in nursing 
administration and geriatrics. W PHILLIP 
SINGERMAN is executive director of the 
Ben Franklin Technology Center in Philadel- 
phia) W DAVID STEINBERG’s latest 
book, Erotic by Nature, is a collection 
of quality erotic writing, art work and pho- 
tography, he says. It was published last year 
and is being well received. He is six years 
into an “exciting, tumultuous relationship” 
with Marcia Stein. His son Dylan, 19, is a 
Student at Swarthmore Coll. W MARY 
WATT RINGIA is an administrator at the 
U. Michigan Center for Near Eastern and 
North African Studies. She and her husband, 
Frederick, have two children, Margaret and 
Adam. W R. LINDA WHEELER SMITH 
is the coordinator for research and develop- 
ment at Phoenix Coll. W Returning to the 
United States 10 years ago after working 
in Israel for several years as a symphony 
harpist, ELAIN YASNER COHEN began 
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professor and chair of the chemistry 
department. 


Bernard Piorkowski Martin, Dec. 1, 
1989, in Sun City, Ariz. He was born 
July 3, 1909, in Cleveland. He retired as 
assistant director of research at McGean 
Chemical Co., Sun City. Survivors in- 
clude a son; a daughter, Winifred Mar- 
tin Miles ’62; four grandchildren; two 
brothers; and two sisters. 


1933 Margaret Webster Ayrault, 
Dec. 25, 1989, in Honolulu. Born Sept. 
8, 1911, in Tonawanda, N.Y., she re- 
ceived the B.L.S. degree from Drexel U. 
and the M.L.S. degree from Columbia 
U. She was an emeritus professor at the 
U. Hawaii Graduate Sch. of Library 
Studies. 


Katherine Alice Kibler Crea, Jan. 13, 
1990, in Erie, Pa., of liver cancer. Born 
Oct/13,-1910, ineGirard Pa: she re- 
tired as organist for the First United 
Methodist Church, Girard. Her husband, 
William, preceded her in death. Survi- 
vors include a daughter and a son. 


Ruth Root Sisson, Oct. 21, 1989, in 
Pittsburgh. Born Jan. 13, 1912, in 
Akron, Ohio, she received the M.Ed. de- 
prceminy 1940" frome Ue Bittshure te 
She taught physical education for 
many years at Andrew Mellon Junior 
High Sch. in Mt. Lebanon, Pa., retiring 
when she was stricken with multiple scle- 
rosis. Surviving are her husband, Fos- 
ter; a step-son; a step-daughter; and 
a sister. 


Elizabeth Grace Mary Glenn Thomas, 
Oct. 30, 1989, after a long struggle with 
cancer, in Oberlin, where she was born 
July 2, 1913. She retired in 1975 as a 
kindergarten teacher at Oberlin’s 
Eastwood Sch. after 36 years as a pub- 
lic-school teacher—32 of them in Ober- 
lin. She was the first black teacher in 
the Oberlin school system. She had been 
a volunteer at the Allen Memorial Hos- 
pital Gift Shop and for Meals on Wheels 
and the Oberlin Community Services 


Council. Her husband, Philip ’39, pre- 
ceded her in death in 1975. She is sur- 
vived by three cousins. 


| 934 Earl William Chandler, Jan. 22, 
1990, in Honolulu. He was born Oct 8, 
1910, in Elyria, Ohio. He retired in 1975 
as chief control chemist of the Harshaw 
Chemical Co., Elyria. Survivors include 
his wife, Dorothy. 


Vivian Mae Myers Eichstaedt, Feb. 16, 
1989, in Sylvania, Ohio. She was born 
Aug. 17, 1913, in Metamora, Ohio. She 
was a homemaker. Her husband, Ernest, 
preceded her in death. Survivors include 
a daughter, a son, and four grandchil- 
dren. 


935 Luella Gene Hayes Adams, Feb. 
18, 1989, in Mount Dora, Fla., of a 
massive heart attack. She was born Apr. 
10, 1912, in Windber, Pa. Survivors 
include her husband, F.D. 731. 


Arthur Smith Tucker, Sept. 10, 1989, 
in Miami, Fla., of cancer. He was born 
May 2, 1913, in Peitaiho, China. A re- 
cipient of the M.D. degree from Yale U., 
he retired in 1984 as radiologist at Wayne 
County (Michigan) General Hospital and 
professor of radiology at U. Michigan. 
He had served the Oberlin Alumni As- 
soc. as a class agent, an admissions rep- 
resentative, a member of the alumni 
board, and as a class president and was a 
member of the JFO society. In addition 
to his wife, Gale, survivors include a son; 
a daughter, Tarvez Tucker ’71; a brother, 
Francis Carlile Tucker ’37; and four 
grandchildren. 

NOTE: An innacurate version of the 
above obituary was printed in the Win- 
ter 1990 OAM. This account replaces the 
previous entry. 


936 Thomas Scribner Canning, Oct. 
4, 1989, in Morgantown, W.Va. He was 
born Dec. 11, 1911. He was an emeritus 
professor of music at West Virginia U. 
Surviving are his wife, Ruby; a son; a 
daughter; a brother; and six grandchil- 
dren. 


SPRING 1990 


Grace Kathryn Pearson Teter, Feb. 5, 
1989. She was born July 24, 1914. 


Albert Turk, Oct. 7, 1989, in Madrid, 
Spain. Born Sept. 3, 1911, he retired as 
vice president of the McKesson Corp., 
Lexington, Ky. He was vice president 
of the Detroit alumni club from 1955 
to 1977. Preceded in death in 1972 
by his wife, Elva, he is survived by four 
sons, three granddaughters; and two 
brothers. 


| 93 ] Joseph Richard Friedman, Sept. 
4, 1989, in Washington, D.C. He was 
born Apr. 15, 1914. He retired as edi- 
tor-in-chief of the U.S. Dept. of Army 
Office of Military History. Survivors 
include a daughter. 


Alice Ann Ferguson Sivertsen, Jan. 23, 
1989, in Springfield, Mo. She was born 
Dec. 22, 1917, in Williamsville, N.Y. A 
recipient of the M.A. degree from U. 
Washington, she had been a teacher of 
English and German. 


| 938 Margaret Ruth Bay Taylor, Oct. 
29, 1989. Born June 26, 1916, she re- 
ceived the D.D.S. at the Northwestern 
State U. of Louisiana Dental Sch. She 


was a retired dentist. 


1939 Elizabeth Jane Duckwall 
Laubach, June 12, 1989, in Pittsburgh. 
She was born Feb. 16, 1917. She had 
been a secretary. Her husband, Arthur, 
survives. 


Donald Lee Peery, Oct. 27, 1989, in 
Raleigh, North Carolina. He was born 
Aug. 24, 1914, in Atchison, Kans. A 1941 
recipient of the M.A. degree from Co- 
lumbia U., he had been a piano teacher. 


Clinton Phillip Seither, Mar. 12, 1988, 
in Visalia, Calif. He was born Sept. 18, 
1917. He had been manager of Rent-A- 
Space in Visalia. 


Charles Edward Skinner, Aug. 19, 1989, 
in Galion, Ohio. He was born Feb. 24, 
1918. A recipient of the M.D. degree 
from Columbia U., he was a surgeon. 
Survivors include his wife, the former 
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Jean Cook ’40; five sons; a daughter; 11 
grandchildren; and a brother. 


1940 Katherine Ainsworth Fuller 
Schmidt, Dec. 3, 1989, in Arlington, Va., 
of a brain tumor. Born Oct. 25, 1918, 
she was a homemaker. Surviving are her 
husband, Rudy ’40; seven sons; a sister; 
and nine grandchildren. 


94 | Velma Marie Brownlie Barnes, 
Nov. 19, 1989. Born Mar. 2, 1919, she 
received the M.Ed. degree in 1969 from 
Drake U. She was a retired teacher. 


Margaret Catherine Swanton, Jan. 4, 
12S. SUStwasaborn sept. 26. 1920: 
A recipient of the B.A. degree in 1943 
from U. North Carolina and the M.D. 
degree in 1946 from Johns Hopkins U., 
she had retired as professor of pathology 
at U. North Carolina and was a self- 
employed pathologist. Her husband, 
William L. Newton, preceded her in 
death. 


Robert Beresford Wells, Dec. 7, 1989, 
in Buffalo, N.Y., following a short ill- 
ness. He was born Jan. 14, 1918. Until 
his death he operated his own advertis- 
ing agency, Frazwell Inc. of Tonawanda. 
He was a former president of the Ober- 
lin Alumni Club of Western New York. 
Surviving are his wife, Jeanne; four sons; 
and three grandchildren. 


| 94) Edward Reed Bell, Oct. 1, 1989, 
in Atlantic City, N.J., while attending 
a conference. Born July 12, 1921, in 
West Liberty, Ohio, he received the 
M.S. degree in 1952 from Harvard U. 
He retired as manager of research in 
the plastics and resins department at the 
Shell Co., Houston. Surviving are his 
wife, Nita; two daughters; nine grand- 
children; five sisters, including Martha 
Bell Horlak ’45 and Ruth Bell 731; and a 
nephew. 


Edgar Everhart, Jan. 14, 1990, in Bailey, 
Colo., after a long illness. He was born 
June 20, 1920, in Akron, Ohio. A 1948 
recipient of the Ph.D. degree from the 
Massachusetts Inst. of Technology, he 
was an astronomer and professor of 


her current career in packaging design and 
printing sales in the fragrance industry. She 
lives in North Bergen, N.J., with her two 
teenaged sons. 


a 966 Recently a guest soloist with 


the Berlin Philharmonic and ensembles for 
new music in Sofia (Bulgaria), Vienna, Frank- 
furt, Paris, and Cologne, mezzo-soprano 
CHRISTINE ASCHER, a specialist in 
contemporary music, has opera contracts in 
Basel and Bonn. W New York City free- 
lance photographer MARIANNE 
BARCELLONA was recently invited to 
become an official contributing photographer 
for People magazine. W As curator for the 
architect of the United States Capitol, BAR- 
BARA BOESE WOLANIN’s job involves 
managing the art-conservation program. Her 
older son, Peter, a high-school senior, seems 
to be headed for a career in physics; son 
Andrew is in ninth grade. W CHRIS 
BRADSHAW, community relations officer 
in the Regional Municipality of Ottawa-Carle- 
ton Planning Dept., is active in pedestrian 
rights, futurism, and computers. His wife, 
Maryann, returned to the outside work 
force for the first time since their older 
daughter, now in the 11th grade, was born. 
His other daughter is in eighth grade. They 
live in downtown Ottawa. W Coeditor of 
Women in History, Literature, and 
the Arts, THOMAS A. COPELAND 
was recently promoted to professor of Eng- 
lish at Youngstown State U., where he spe- 
cializes in Milton and the Renaissance. His 
translation of Latin and French papers of 
Mary Queen of Scots appears in Women 
in History. His son, Peter Owen, is a 
freshman at Slippery Rock State U. W 
HOWARD and HEATHER SPENCER- 
GREEN CREIGHTON live in San Ra- 
fael, Calif. Heather is the accompanist for 
the San Francisco Boys Chorus, and Howard 
recently became senior vice president of the 
Western regional headquarters of York Asso- 
cates, Inc., which finances multifamily hous- 
ing throughout the western United States. He 
is also on the board of the Marin Symphony 
Orchestra. Their daughter Holly is a sopho- 
more at Oberlin. They recently went to 
China with the San Francisco Symphony Or- 
chestra, in which their daughter Robin plays 
cello. W SHARON DAVIS GRATTO, who 
sings professionally with the Washington Bach 
Consort (directed by John Reilly Lewis °67) 
and the Norman Scribner Choir, recently 
completed a one-year visiting position as an 
elementary general/vocal music specialist on 
the music-education faculty at U. Maryland, 
College Park. W The Ithaca Coll. Sch. of 
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Music recently promoted LAWRENCE 
DOEBLER to professor of music. He and 
his wife, Patty, have two sons, Michael and 
Geoffrey. W Oxford U. Press recently published 
MICHAEL FELLMAN’s book Inside 
War: The Guerilla Conflict in Mis- 
souri during the American Civil War, 
which was an August selection of the History 
Book Club. Michael, professor of American 
history at Simon Fraser U., Burnaby, B.C, is 
married to Santa Aloi, a professor of dance 
at the university. They live in Vancouver. W 
A research chemist with Unocal Corp, TED 
FRANKIEWICZ is working in the field 
of surface and colloid chemistry. He is mar- 
ried to Kelly Ann McConnell '67. They have 
two daughters, Andrea and Beverly. W 
Berkeley, Calif. real-estate broker SHEL 
GIVENS sings in a barber-shop quartet 
and “lives to play racquetball,” he says. He 
is married to Diane Wagner, and they have 
two children, John and Caitie. W Haverford 
Coll. Kean Professor of Physics JERRY P. 
GOLLUB was interviewed for an edition 
on chaos in the PBS series “Nova,” some of 
which was filmed in his lab at Haverford. 
He is serving as provost of the college for 
1989 through 1990. W JOAN HELLER 
is a professional singer as well as an associ- 
ate professor and chair of the Boston U. 
Voice Dept. She lives in Groton, Mass. W In 
1989 JUDITH IMPERATO EYALL a 
teacher in Newton (Massachusetts) Public 
Schools, received grants on global studies, 
multicultural studies, and Japanese studies. 
She also gave presentations on japan at the 
Connecticut and Northeast Regional Social 
Studies conventions and wrote a unit on 
Japan for her school system. W Vice presi- 
dent of SIT Investment Assoc., Minneapolis (a 
privately owned manager of some $2.4 
billion of pension and other monies), 
DOUGLAS JONES is still active in con- 
Servative political causes. He considers him- 
self “just your general prototype yuppie with 
two kids and a bulldog” who “drives a 
Ford, not a Volvo”.W A professor of biology 
at U. Puget Sound, BEVERLY KANDA 
PIERSON and her husband, Scott, frequently 
come East for her summer research projects 
at the Marine Biological Laboratory, Woods 
Hole, Mass. They have one son, Benjamin, 
born in 1978. ‘W After teaching music in 
several schools since graduation, including 
13 years in Wellesley, Mass., public schools, 
MARSHA KINDALL SMITH in Septem- 
ber became curriculum coordinator of per- 
forming arts for grades K-12 for Brookline, 
Mass., public schools. W MARY LAVO 
FORD, a health-plan representative for Kaiser 
Permanente, is seeking reelection after a 
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physics and astronomy, most recently at 
U. Denver. He discovered Comet Ever- 
hart in 1964 and codiscovered Comet 
Ikeya-Everhart in 1966. Surviving are his 
wife, the former Elizabeth Merry °42; a 
daughter; a son; two grandchildren; two 
brothers; and a sister, Lois Everhart 
Schuld 746. 


Hazel Marie Haddox Henry, Nov. 26, 
1989, in Boston. She was born Aug. 31, 
1920. Survivors include her husband, 


Ralph S. *43. 


Pearl Mae Brownsford Skriletz, Dec. 
28, 1989, in Akron, Ohio, where she 
was born Mar. 12, 1917. For 47 years 
she was organist at the Mogadore 
(Ohio) Christian Church. Preceded in 
death in 1980 by her husband, Jesse, she 
is survived by daughter Carol Skriletz 
Huston °67, two granddaughters; and a 
brother. 


1943 Cecelia Marie Kenyon, Jan. 
22, 1990, in Northampton, Mass., after 
a long illness. Born Nov. 28, 1922, in 
Gainesville, Ga., she received the M.A. 
degree in 1945 and the Ph.D. degree 
in 1949 from Radcliffe Coll. She retired 
in 1984 as emeritus professor of govern- 
ment at Smith Coll., where she had 
taught for 36 years. She was a former 
Oberlin Coll. trustee and had been a 
member of the Alumni Board. Survivors 
include two sisters and two brothers. 


Betty Louise Coppedge Woodbury, 
Oct. 11, 1989, in Stoughton, Mass. She 
was born Dec. 18, 1919, in Leavenworth, 
Kans. Survivors include her husband, 
Charles B. ’40; and sons Steven R. ’68 
and Philip D. ’70. 


| 944 Elbert Conklin Axtmann, Jan. 
12, 1990, in New York City, of cancer. 
He was born Apr. 9, 1922. He was a self- 
employed consultant in personnel rela- 
tions. Survivors include his wife, the 
former Annette Corfman ’44; three 
daughters, including Molly Axtmann 
Schrag ’72; three grandchildren; and two 
brothers. 


CORRECTION: The obituary for 
Robert George Phelps that appeared 
in the Winter 1990 OAM omitted the 
name and alumnus status of his son, 
Roger D. Phelps ’70. We regret the error. 


| 945 Marion Frances Adams Toolis, 
July 9, 1989, in Leetonia, Ohio. Born 
Apr. 19, 1923, in Braintree, Mass., she 
received the M.A. degree from Syracuse 
U. She had been a newspaper reporter. 
Survivors include her husband, Edward; 
a daughter; a son; two stepdaughters; a 
stepson; a sister; a brother; and three 


granddaughters. 


1946 Elizabeth Charlotte Fleisch- 
mann Ahrens, July 10, 1989, in New 
York City. She was born June 13, 1924. 
She had been fashion editor of Bride’s 


magazine. 


| 94] Yvonne Hella Roeder Green- 
berg, Mar. 7, 1989, in Poughkeepsie, 
N.Y. Born Jan. 4, 1926, she received the 
M.A. degree from New York U. She was 
assistant professor of education studies 
at State U. of New York, New Paltz. 


Survivors include a son. 


| 948 Robert Erwin Huhn, June 7, 1989, 
in Zion, Ill. He was born Jan. 7, 1916, in 
Akron. He had been organist and choral 


director for the First Presbyterian Church 
of Lake Forest, Ill. 


Eleanor Ann Jameson Jones, Nov. 10, 
1989, in Portland, Oreg., as the result of 
a pedestrian-automobile accident. She 
was born Sept. 12, 1926, in Erie, Pa. A 
former volunteer with the Oregon Lit- 
eracy Program, the March of Dimes, the 
League of Women Voters, and other 
organizations, she retired as acting di- 
rector of financial aid at Linfield Coll., 
McMinnville, Oreg. She is survived by 
her husband, Robert 748; two sons, in- 
cluding Richard Frederick ’75; and two 
granddaughters. 


1949 Marcia Rosey Aronson, Nov. 


27, 1989, in New York City. She was 
born Jan. 7, 1928. 


SPRING 1990 


William Henry Knowlton, Oct. 6, 1989, 
in Honolulu. Born Dec. 31, 1927, in 
Akron, he received A.M. degrees from 
Oberlin and Harvard U. He was an 
English teacher at the Punahou Sch. 
in Honolulu. Survivors include his wife, 
the former Louise Short ’51, and three 
sons. 


Amos McNairy White, Dec. 27, 1988, 
in Washington, D.C., of pulmonary fail- 
ure. Born Aug. 21, 1921, in Cleveland, 
he retired in 1974 as a geologist with 
the U.S. Geological Survey. Survivors 
include his wife, Dorothy; two daugh- 
ters; a brother; a sister; and two grand- 
children. 


1950 Alan Morse Gilbert, June 14, 
1989, in Miami, Fla., of Hamman-Rich 
Syndrome, a lung disease. Born Mar. 22, 
1929, in Columbus, Ohio, he received 
the M.H.A. degree from U. Minnesota, 
Minneapolis. He was an adjunct profes- 
sor of health-care administration at 
Florida International U. Preceded in 
death by his first wife, Helen, he is 
survived by his second wife, Connie; 
three children, including Lewis ’80 and 
Martha ’86; a brother, Chandler ’47; and 
two sisters, Doris Gilbert Bechtel ’61 
and Mariel Gilbert Kinsey 754. 


John Lewis Seabright, Aug. 23, 1988, 
in Fort Lauderdale, Fla., of cancer. He 
was born June 4, 1927. Surviving are his 
wife, Merilyn; four children, including 
Jeff °77; and two grandchildren. 


1952 Nancy Elinor Ramey Kloap, 
Mar. 6, 1989, in Muskegon, Mich. She 
was born June 13, 1930, in Clearfield, 
Pa. She was owner of the Calico Cricket 
Gift Shop in Muskegon. Her husband, 
John, died in 1983. Surviving are five 
daughters, her mother, one aunt, and 
several nieces. 


| 953 Beverly Jane Riley Seward, Nov. 
14, 1989, in Voorhees, N.J. She was born 
Noy. 1, 1931, in Orange, N.J. Survivors 
include her husband, Henry; six children; 
and seven grandchildren. 


1959 Galen Richard Kline, Nov. 22, 
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1989, in Blacksburg, Va., of cancer. Born 
May 7, 1935, in Youngstown, Ohio, he 
received the M.A. and Ph.D. degrees 
from Case Western Reserve U. He was 
an associate language professor at Vir- 
ginia Polytechnic and State U. Surviving 
are his wife, Paula; his father; and a sister. 


Laura Spivey Massie Watson, Dec. 11, 
1989, in Philadelphia, following a long 
illness. She was born Nov. 7, 1937. A 
free-lance writer, she earned the M.A. 
degree in 1962 from Case Western 
Reserve U. Surviving are her husband, 
Bruce; two daughters; her mother; a 
sister; and two brothers. 


1962 Noble Wishard Lee, Jr., Sept. 
21, 1989, in Grand Rapids, Mich. Born 
July 19, 1940, in Chicago, he received 
the J.D. degree from U. Michigan. He 
was special assistant to the city attorney 
of Lansing, Mich. Survivors include his 
wife, the former Mary Esther Johnson 
61, and a daughter. 


1965 Caryl Ruth Becker, Oct. 2, 
1989, in Ceder Falls, Iowa, after an 
extended illness. Born Dec. 24, 1943, in 
Akron, she received the M.Mus. degree 
from the New England Conservatory of 
Music. She was a professor of music at 
the U. Northern Iowa Sch. of Music. 


968 Ann Elizabeth Clark Fehn, Nov. 
12, 1989, in Rochester, N.Y., after a long 
battle with cancer. Born May 9, 1945, in 
Texas, she received the M.A. and Ph.D. 
degrees from Stanford U. She was an 
associate professor of German and for- 
mer associate dean of the college of arts 
and sciences at U. Rochester. Surviving 
are her husband, Udo, and her son, 
parents, and brother. 


| 972 David Daniel Melnyk, Aug. 15, 
1988, in New York City. He was born 
ilvee sales oo Hackettstown, N.J. 
Survivors include his mother. 


1975 Bonnie Jean Raye (née Rape), 


Nov. 25, 1989, in Lakewood, Ohio, of 


complications from Systemic Lupus 
Erythematosus. 3orn Aug. 8, 1953, in 
Pittsburgh, she earned the M.A. degree 


two-year term as city councilor at large in 
Northampton, Mass., where she lives. Married 
to Michael Ford, dean of multicultural affairs 
at Hampton Coll., she has three children, 
Nate, Beth, and Matt. W CAROL 
MEADOWS ZURBUCHEN lives in Laramie, 
Wyo., where she teaches music in two 
elementary schools. Her husband, Charlie, 
recently received his education-specialist de- 
gree from U. Wyoming. They have two 
children, Mark and Elizabeth. They “enjoy 
‘RVing,’ going to motor-sports races, and 
the clean wide-open space of Wyoming,” 
says Carol. W Actress and private singing 
teacher MURIEL MINOT last year ap- 
peared on television in the programs “High- 
way to Heaven” and “Sister Kate” and in a 
commercial for Hallmark. She also was in 
the play “The October Bridge Club” in Los 
Angeles. She celebrated her 2Ist wedding 
anniversary in December 1989. W Working 
as a full-time dance musician (fiddler) in 
the Boston area) MARY PATTERSON 
LEA plays in four bands that perform vari- 
ous kinds of music—from English country 
dance music, traditional reels, and jigs, to 
turn-of-the-century ragtime and swing-era 
music. She has produced an English country 
dance album on the Varrick label called 
“Bare Necessities.” Forthcoming is the re- 
cording “Yankee Ingenuity,” with the same 
group. W Memphis, Tenn., resident CHAR- 
LES SHERR, a molecular biologist, is an 
investigator at the Howard Hughes Medical 
Inst. He also is chairman of the Herrick 
Foundation and a member of the St. Jude 
Children’s Research Hospital Dept. of Tumor 
Cell Biology. W A long-term-care ombuds- 
man with the Maine Committee on Aging, 
JOAN STURMTHAL finished law school 
in 1986. She has been living with Jon Lund, 
a lawyer who is involved in publishing. Avid 
skiers, sailors, and canoeists, they enjoy 
traveling. W A music educator at Taylor U., 
Upland, Ind., and at Marian Coll., Indianapolis, 
DONNA SWARTS BATH free-lances and 
performs regularly with Pentimbre Wood- 
wind Quintet. She recently married james 
Bath. W Chef and photographer BALI 
SZABO lives in Intervale, N.H. A trip to 
Israel in April 1988 resulted in three of his 
photographs being published in Israe/— 
Images and Ideas, published in Novem- 
ber 1988. W Licensed psychologist 
MARGARET THEEMAN LINDBERG is 
married to B. Reed Lindberg. They have 
a son, Noah Benjamin. W SUSAN 
THIERMANN GIDDINGS, husband Tom, 
and sons Matthew, 13, and lan, 5, for the 
last 15 years have lived in Kenya, where 
Susan teaches high-school social studies at 
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the International Sch. W New Glasgow, Nova 
Scotia, resident DAN TRUMPLER works 
for Michelin Tires as a senior programmer/ 
analyst. He is pianist for a choir in nearby 
Pictou, a summer resort area. W A private 
piano and voice teacher, D. ELAINE 
WINDHAM QUEENER lives in Troy, Idaho, 
where she is a member of her church choir 
and council and proprietor of Petal Patch, 
a small bedding-plant/dried-flower business. 
VY WILLIAM ZEIGER is assistant pro- 
fessor of English at San Diego State U. As a 
hobby, he tells folk tales and myths; he is 
exploring ways of integrating this hobby with 
his professional practice as a teacher of ex- 
pository writings and rhetoric. 


1967 may BROWN scuwarz 
recently was named director of the Master 
of Theological Studies Degree in Church Mu- 
sic Program at Trinity Lutheran Seminary 
in Columbus, Ohio. = 
Previously she has 
been director of musi- 
cal resources at the 
seminary, a position 
that included directing 
two choirs, coordinat- 
ing the music for daily , § 
chapel services, and Schwarz 
playing organ. She also administered Trinity’s 
summer music series, which hosted her for- 
mer professor at Oberlin, organist David Boe, 
dean of the Oberlin conservatory. In October 
she was honored for 20 years as minister of 
music at Columbus’s St. John’s Evangelical 
Protestant Church. In May 1989 she received 
the M.1.5. degree at Trinity and that summer 
became an associate in ministry in the Evan- 
gelical Lutheran Church of America. Her chil- 
dren, Hans, 20, and Krista, 18, are in col- 
lege. 


1968 tucy jean ALLEN is 


an advocate for the elderly living in Whit- 
ingham, Vt. W Having been a teacher of 
ESL (English as a Second Language), pub- 
lisher and teacher ROSS “RUSTY” 
BEATTY is developing a newspaper for 
ESL students, “a kind of Weekly Reader,” 
he says. Rusty, who lives in Washington, 
D.C., recently learned that he is dyslexic. W 
WILLIAM and Saundra Stavis 69 BOHL 
live in Shaker Heights, Ohio., with their 
three children, Jonathan, Jennifer and Mi- 
chael. William is an orthopedic surgeon, and 
Saundra is a dance teacher. W After 19 
years at the Sioux reservations of South 
Dakota DWIGHT CALL left to complete 
his dissertation at Drew U. in the area of 
religion and society. He commutes to N.Y.C. 
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from U. Michigan before joining the 
physical-education faculty at Baldwin 
Wallace Coll., where she was an assis- 
tant professor and women’s basketball 
coach. In addition to her parents and 
brother and sister, she leaves her part- 
ner, Susan McGarry ’74. 


1976 Janet Linn Friedlander, Nov. 
21,°1989.-of, cancermBorn Aprs 241955) 
in Binghamton, N.Y., she was principal 
second bassoonist of the Dallas Sym- 
phony Orchestra. Survivors include 
her husband, James London; her parents; 
two brothers, including Timothy ’74; 
a stepson; a stepdaughter; and two 
daughters. 


1978 Randal Vance Carnes, Apr. 9, 


defaulted 


toll-free number: 


You must pay your loans in full by 
August 31, 1990 to take advantage 
of this special Federal program. 
For information, call the guarantee 
agency that holds your loan, or call 
the U.S. Department of Education's 


Federal Student Aid Information Center 
(800) 333-INFO 


1989, in Boston. He was born Feb. 25, 
1956, in Canton, Ohio. 


| 979 Robert Allen Lazear, Jr., July 
21, 1989, in St. Thomas, V.Il. He was 
born Oct. 21, 1957, in Hartford, Conn. 
Survivors include his father. 


| 985 Meagan Burkitt Mead, July 31, 
1989, in Vienna, Va. She was born Dec. 
18, 1962. Survivors include her parents. 


1988 Richard Raymond Treffinger, 
Nov. 4, 1989, in Charleston, S.C., of 
injuries sustained in a work-related acci- 
dent. He was born Nov. 13, 1965. He 
was a production manager for National 
Public Radio affiliate WSCI, Charleston. 


His parents and two sisters survive. 


0 n ‘a s tl d en t. = : 


For a limited time, you can pay off your 


uaranteed student loan 


(GSL, Stafford, SLS, PLUS, or FISL), 
without penalty or collection charges. } 
(These charges can be as much as 
35% of your total debt.) 
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Memorial Minute 


LUCY LEE LEWIS 


Professor of Harp 


By 
Alice Chalifoux 


Lucy Lee Lewis was 
born in 1905 in Redlands, California. She 
began the study of the harp at an early age 
and later attended college at the Univer- 
sity of California at Los Angeles, where 
she continued her study with Alfred Kast- 
ner, a prominent harpist and teacher of 
that day. 

I first met Lucy in 1932, when she 
came to Camden, Maine, with her friend 
Gertrude Peterson to coach with Carlos 
Salzedo for their traveling harp duo. Lucy 
and Gertrude took their harps in a large 
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van and did all the booking themselves. 
One of them drove while the other was 
busily typing as they traveled to the next 
town. It was a lot of work but a successful 
venture until Lucy was appointed to the 
faculty of the Oberlin conservatory and 
Gertrude married. 

In 1945, when I was about to become 
a mother and was not permitted to go on 
a strenuous tour with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra, I asked Lucy to help me out. In 
those days travel was by train with our 
own private car, and the main thought of 
some of the orchestra members was to 
rush on the train, turn the seat back, and 
start a poker game. When I returned to 
the orchestra, our veteran poker players 
greeted me with awe in their voices, tell- 
ing me how Lucy had beaten them all at 
poker. She had a wonderful time, and for 
many years the talk in the orchestra was 
about “that harpist who was such a great 
poker player.” 

Lucy was a devoted supporter of 
everything pertaining to the harp. She 
served twice on the Israel Harp Compe- 
tition and was for many years on various 
committees and boards of the American 
Harp Society. She was very fair in all her 
dealings and tried to promote interest in 
the harp. She edited many works for the 
harp and was always working to promote 
new music. She was a devoted teacher, 
going far beyond the call of duty to help 
her students become better harpists. 

Lucy retired from teaching in 1971 
and unfortunately developed Alzheimer’s 
disease. She was cared for at her home 
on Elm Street until it became evident 
that she needed professional help. Her 
good friend Mary Ann Danenberg visited 
her regularly and was most solicitous of 
her welfare. Lucy died on September 22, 
1989, in a nursing home. Her death has 
left a void in the harp world, and she 
will be sorely missed by her devoted stu- 


dents. 


ALICE CHALIFO UX is teacher of 


harp at Oberlin College. This memorial 


minute was adopted by the General Faculty of 


the College February 20, 1990. 
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to work as associate director of YMCA Inter- 
national Program Services. W Professors 
CHUCK and LIZ RYAN COLE spent 
the summer in Great Britain, taking a side 
trip to Norway. They live in Thetford Hill, 
Vt, and have three sons, Noah, Ethan, and 
Silas. W A nursery-school aide, ELLEN 
DALTON GAGNE recently quit her full- 
time job to stay at home in Alexandria, Va., 
with her curious, active three-year-old. W 
ANDREA GAVLIK SWAN lives in Evan- 
ston, Ill, where she is a chamber musician, 
accompanist, and teacher. W DePauw U. 
promoted WILLIAM HARMAN to asso- 
ciate professor and granted him tenure last 
year. His book The Sacred Marriage 
of a Hindu Goddess, came out in June 
1989 from Indiana U. Press. W Westminster 
Choir Coll. Assistant Professor of Piano IN- 
GRID JACOBSON CLARFIELD is an ac- 
tive lecturer and performer who also gives 
master classes and judges competitions. A 
mother of two daughters, Amanda and 
Julie, Ingrid remarried in June 1989. She 
lives in Princeton, NJ. W JANE KEN- 
WORTHY ARENBERG is personnel man- 
ager of the Alexandria (Virginia) Symphony 
Orchestra under conductor Kim Kluge "83. 
V In October, at the closing ceremonies 
of Boston U.’s sesqui- 
centennial celebration, 
KATHLEEN 
KILGORE, special 
projects writer for the 
university, delivered 
a short speech as rep- 
resentative of Oberlin 
Coll. W Oxford U. Kilgore 
Press has published EPA: Asking the 
Wrong Questions, a book coauthored 
by MARC LANDY, Marc Roberts, and 
Stephen Thomas °64. Marc is an associate 


professor of political science at Boston Coll. 
Y Salem, Mass., resident PAUL LEVY, a 
technical writer, has two sons, Eli and Paul. 
V BARRY MALLIS is an International 
Information Systems Manager for Markem 
Corp., a position that he says combines all 
the threads of his adult employment career: 
foreign-language teaching, computers, travel, 
management, and writing. He moved into a 
100-year-old home in Keene, N.H., in De- 
cember 1988. W DONNA KATHER- 
INE MILLER CLEVERDON, office manager 
for Contemporary Insurance Services, Wash- 
ington, D.C, lives in Silver Spring, Md., 
where, she says, life is hectic raising her two 
sons, Andrew and lan. Husband Dan is copre- 
sident of the PTA at Andy’s school. Donna is 
temporarily giving up her dog-training busi- 
ness in favor of “homier pursuits and per- 
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sonal goals,” she says. W MERLE MOR- 
RISON ORREN has left her position as a 
neuropsychologist at a rehabilitation center 
to begin a consulting group offering assess- 
ment and case-management services to indi- 
viduals with head injuries and other neuro- 
logical conditions. Her husband, Gary Orren 
67, is a tenured professor at Harvard's 
Joan Shorenstein Barone Center for Press, 
Politics, and Public Policy, where he also 1s 
associate director. They live in Newton, Mass., 
and have two teen-aged children, Meredith 
and Jonathan. W Violist STEPHANIE 
MOSTOVOY GREENBERG lives in Wayne, 
Pa., and performs full time with the Con- 
certo Soloists Chamber Orchestra of Philadel- 
phia. She enjoys life with her husband, Joel, 
and children, Kenneth and Andra. W Physician 
JOHN RATHBUN, medical director of 
Park Center, Inc., Fort Wayne, Ind., is also 
a classical music host on a local public 
radio station, WBNI-FM. The show, “Con 
Brio,” is broadcast Sunday mornings from 8 
to II. W Still in Alabama after Il years 
JOHN SCOTT RICHARDS is director 
of research and director of psychology at 
Spain Rehabilitation Center, Birmingham. He 
plays soccer and is married with three “de- 
ductions.” W Management consultant 
CHARLES ROXIN lives in Rochester, 
N.Y., with his wife, Susan Fish Roxin, a 
psychotherapist. They have four children, 
Kathryn, Alexander, Jeffrey, and Stephanie. 
VY Producer, director, and consultant GID- 
EON SCHEIN recently formed a film- 
and video-production company in New York 
City, Ferris Wheel Productions, to produce 
corporate, industrial, and institutional films 
and videos, as well as to develop and pro- 
duce independent feature films. Having re- 
cently received an M.B.A. degree, he is 
doing consultant work for small businesses, 
Start-ups, and other interested parties. W 
MARGARET SCHILBERG lives in Sac- 
ramento, Calif, where she is an economist 
for an energy consultant. She is investing 
in real estate and continuing her meditation 
and personal growth, she says. W JOEL 
SHOOK is a staff attorney for the South- 
eastern Ohio Legal Services Program, 
Portsmouth, Ohio. W A concert pianist, 
teacher, and author living in Fresno, Calif, 
SHIRLEY SMITH KIRSTEN has had two 
music books published. One, Moonbeams 
and Other Musical Sketches, was re- 
viewed in Clavier magazine in 1987. She 
is married to psychiatrist Markham Kirsten; 
they have six children—three boys and 
three girls. ‘W During the academic year 
1989-90, GREGORY STANTON was a 
Fulbright professor of law at U. Swaziland. 
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WADE ELLIS 


Former Oberlin Professor 
of Mathematics 


By 
Elbridge Putnam Vance 


iF is a great honor 
and distinct privilege to recall the life of 
Wade Ellis, my close friend and a person 
who contributed so much in so many ways 
to Oberlin College as well as to the entire 
country and the world. Oberlin College 
was most fortunate to have Wade spend 
one quarter of his life with us. 

Born July 9, 1909, and raised in the rural 
community of Chandler, Oklahoma, he 
found that his life was not an easy one. I 
recall his stories of working in the cotton 
fields as a young boy, his contribution as a 
member of a large family. With outside 
encouragement, help, and hard work, Wade 
found his way to Wilberforce University, 
where he received his B.S. degree in mathe- 
matics and chemistry, winning major hon- 
ors including election to Phi Beta Kappa. 


Losses Gontinued........ 


After graduation it was decision time. 

The teaching in black colleges in 1930 
was very poor on average, especially in 
mathematics, and needed the services of 
competent teachers, especially those with 
the ability Wade possessed. He chose to 
return to Oklahoma, where he first taught 
in a one-room school house and then 
spent nine years as head teacher at the 
State Training School for Negro Boys, in 
Boley. He received) his MeAt@aretie 
University of New Mexico in 1938 before 
returning north to complete his educa- 
tion. As one of a group of early black 
mathematicians trained at the University 
of Michigan in an era when the university 
was a magnet for blacks who wanted to 
join the field, he received his doctorate in 
1944. In 1945 he joined the staff of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology’s 
radiation laboratory and from 1946 to 1948 
was at the Air Force Research Laboratory 
in Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

In 1948 Professor Wade Ellis began a 
long and most distinguished career in the 
educational world as a mathematician, in- 
ternational consultant, and administrator. 
[have always felt that Oberlin was the right 
place for Wade and that Wade was the 
right person for Oberlin. His 20 years at 
the College held tremendous benefit for all 
with whom he came in contact, whether 
students, faculty, townspeople, or those in 
the outside world—and I do mean world. 

On campus, in addition to his successful 
and popular teaching, he wasa leader in the 
organization of the Master of Arts in Teach- 
ing Program, organized the teacher-edu- 
cation program in the Mathematics De- 
partment, and conducted many individual 
students in the Honors Program. One of 
his greatest contributions to Oberlin Col- 
lege was organizing and directing the 
National Science Foundation’s Summer 
Institute of Mathematics, which began in 
1958 and continued through 1967. Each 
year 80 secondary-school teachers from 
the United States lived on campus for six 
to eight weeks “doing mathematics” with 
not only Oberlin faculty members but also 
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many distinguished professors from other 
colleges and universities. At least 500 teach- 
ers participated in this program, which 
not only improved their teaching abilities, 
but also influenced several thousand stu- 
dents who would not normally have done 
so to enroll in Oberlin College. 

Wade was active outside the College in 
many ways. He was on the Oberlin City 
Council, serving one term as vice chair- 
man, and was a deacon at First Church and 
president of the Oberlin Chapter of the 
NAACP. During his time at Oberlin he 
was president of the Ohio section of the 
Mathematical Association of America and 
Science Faculty Fellow for the Ford Foun- 
dation and the National Science Founda- 
tion. He also served as national director of 
the Visiting Foreign Staff Program spon- 
sored by the National Science Foundation. 
One of his major contributions and enjoy- 
ments was his consulting work throughout 
the world in mathematics education and 
curriculum. He visited and/or taught for 
brief periods in Greece, Peru, Mexico, 
Uganda, India, and Russia. 

Wade was most proud of his family. His 
wife, Agatha Hampton Ellis, taught and 
conducted workshops for elementary- 
school teachers in the Lorain school sys- 
tem. His two sons, William ’60 and Wade, 
Jr.’ 63, followed in the family tradition. 
William, Library of Congress Congres- 
sional Research Services senior specialist, 


is a former professor at Howard Univer- 
sity, and Wade, Jr., is instructor of mathe- 
matics at West Valley Community Col- 
lege, California. 

Resigning from Oberlin June 22, 1967, 
almost 20 years after he arrived, Wade 
wrote: “In view of the work I have tried 
to do during the 19 years of my tenure 
here, and of the pleasant and profitable as- 
sociations and firm friendships which I 
have enjoyed, I want to express the deep 
regret which I feel in leaving Oberlin. I 
wish for you, for my department, and for 
the College the continuing success you 
deserve.” 

He returned to the University of Michi- 
gan, accepting the position as professor 
of mathematics and associate dean of the 
Horace H. Rackham School of Graduate 
Studies, where he remained until 1977. A 
short period as scholar-in-residence at the 
University of Virginia followed before he 
became vice chancellor for academic af- 
fairs at the University of Maryland-East- 
ern Shores. Wade’s final responsibility 
was the presidency of Detroit’s Marygrove 
College, a post he held for two years, thus 
completing a most impressive 20-year 
period as a successful academic adminis- 
trator, before he died November 20, 1980, 
in San Jose, of a heart attack. 


ELBRIDGE P. VANCE ss emeritus pro- 


fessor of mathematics at Oberlin College. 


WINTER TERM 
January 1991 


Winter term is a month of independent study or work done by all Oberlin students 
during January. It gives alumni an opportunity to offer students real-world experi- 


ence through off-campus projects. 


He spent January through March 1989 
in Rwanda and Burundi organizing the Cen- 
tral African Center for Human Rights and 
a regional conference, Enforcing Human 
Rights in Africa. W A physician/psychia- 
trist in private practice, CONSTANCE 
THURSTON FOX is active in Physicians 
for Social Responsibility. She is married to 
George Lackemann, M.D., and has one daugh- 
ter, Katharine, 8. W Previously a Mellon 
Fellow in the Humanities at Emory U., Atlanta, 
SUSAN TREACY in August 1989 became 
assistant professor of music at Luther Coll. 
in Decorah, lowa. W SARAH WALKLEY 
VANCE recently ended a 15-year stint with 
U. North Carolina, Chapel Hill, the last four 
years as training director for the Microcom- 
puting Support Center there. She enjoys watch- 
ing her two daughters, Kathryn and Rebecca 
Sherer, explore school and work. She mar- 
ried Bruce Vance in May 1987. 


1969 In tandem with a like- 
minded educator, KATHERINE ABEL 
HAWKINS is opening her own independent 
school (K-6) in Portland, Oreg., where she 
lives. “The chance to do something the way 
one thinks it ought to be done is a rare 
one,” she says. “Creating the Arbor Sch. of 
Arts & Sciences has been second only to 
raising a child in that way.” W CARLA 
JO DAKIN is an administrative-law judge 
for the state of California. She lives in 
Fresno. W ROWENA FEE GREEN and 
her husband, William, have a son, William 
Nathanael Crawford Green, born Oct. 19, 
1989. They live in Lexington, Ky., where 
Rowena teaches French and Spanish at the 
Sayre Sch. and sings in the choir at St. 
Paul's. William is associate professor of gov- 
ernment at Morehead State U. Their address: 
151 Hamilton Park, Lexington, KY 40504. 
V In May 1987, homemaker SUZANNE 
JETT FLEER moved with her husband, David, 
to Clearwater, Fla., when he was transferred 
as project manager to A.C. Nielson, in Dunedin, 
Fla. They have two children, Lauren Ann and 
Richard Wayland. W A Rhetoric of the 
Scene, a book by JOAQUIN MARTI- 
NEZ-PIZARRO, was published recently 
by the U. Toronto Press; it is a critical 


Past projects have included scientific and academic research, individual Instruc- 
tion and apprenticeships in the arts, and internships in business, law, hospital, social 
agency, and governmental office settings. No financial reimbursement should be 
required from either party. 

Alumni may offer room and board in addition to or instead of a project. Offers are 


especially needed in New York City, Boston, Chicago, and Washington, D.C. Stu- 
als, and work exchange for room and board. 


study of early medieval narrative. Joaquin 


teaches medieval lit- 5 
erature at State U. of A 4 
New York at Stony- | 

brook. W Ann Arbor, | Si wm ae 
Mich., oboist SUSAN 
OWEN BISSIRI _re- 
cently performed the 
Brandenburg Concerto 
#2 at Wayne State Beas 


dents and hosts agree on costs, me 


For more information, write to the Alumni Association, Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074 or call (216) 775-8692. 
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U., under the baton of Richard Pippo. In 
July 1989 she performed the Mozart Con- 
certo for Oboe with the Ann Arbor Summer 
Civic Band. Now in her eighth year as 
principal oboist with the Ann Arbor Comic 
Opera Guild, Sue in January performed works 
by Britten, Saint-Saens, and Handel for her 
M.A. degree in performance at Eastern 
Michigan U. W MARCIA REIBER 
TRUDGEN is the business manager for the 
Inst. of Social and Economic Research, U. 
Alaska, Anchorage. W About a year ago 
MIKE RYCHENER left a position as 
research scientist at Carnegie Mellon U. to 
become a member of the technical staff at 
Bellcore, Piscataway, N.J. In 1988 his book 
Expert Systems for Engineering 
Design was published. W The National 
Education Assoc. recently honored one of its 
local affiliates, the East Cleveland Education 
Assoc. (ECEA), with an A+ Award for Excel- 
lence in Education on behalf of its members 
involved in the East Cleveland Schools’ Math 
and Science Enrichment Center; CARY 
SEIDMAN is the center's director. W 
GEORGE SPENCER-GREEN is an as- 
sociate professor of medicine at the Dart- 
mouth Hitchcock Medical Center. He lives in 
Lebanon, N.H. W WALTER WINSLOW 
is assistant professor of music at Columbia 
University. 


: 970 A partner in the St. Louis 


office of Husch, Eppenberger, Donohue, 
Cornfeld & Jenkins, where he specializes in 
commercial and securities litigation and ap- 
pellate work, attorney MARK G. AR- 
NOLD in June 1989 was named a mem- 
ber of the American Law Inst. Since May 
1987 Mark has been married to Kathryn M. 
Koch, who is an attorney with his firm. In 
March 1989, they had a son, James Oim- 
Stead Arnold. Their address: 28 Willow Hill 
Rd., St. Louis, MO 63124. W ELLEN 
LACHMAN COHEN lives with her hus- 
band, Matthew, and son, Jessie, 5, in a 90- 
year-old house outside Philadelphia, where 
they practice the art of body synergy, a 
body-oriented psychotherapy. W CONNIE 
SPRINGER and her husband, Steve 
Kosztala, have a two-year-old Korean son, 
Renny, whom they adopted last year. Connie 
is a free-lance photographer, specializing in 
children and the elderly. W Concert pianist 
MARK WESTCOTT has been appointed 
artist-in-residence at Pacific U., Forest 
Grove, Oreg. His position was created in 
conjunction with the planned building of 
a new multimillion-dollar facility that will 
house the school’s music department. !n 
addition to performing and teaching, Mark 
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is head of the piano department. 


4 97 R Since January PETER 
BRAUN has been a full partner in the 
national law firm McDermott, Will and Em- 
ery. As part of the Boston firm’s 55-lawyer 
health-law department, Peter's practice 
focuses on transactional matters for nonprofit 
hospitals and for-profit ambulatory care pro- 
viders. Peter’s wife, DIANE K. PHELPS- 
BRAUN, teaches and studies piano. Their 
children, Doria, 16, Jake, 9, and Luke, 8, 
are enthusiastic musicians, he says. Doria is 
a member of the New England Conservatory 
Youth Philharmonic Orchestra. W Having left 
California after 13 years STEPHEN C. 
COBURN lives in Albany, N.Y., where he 
works as technical director of the Capital 
Region Sleep/Wake Disorders Center. W A 
son, Kevin, was born Aug. 30, 1989, to 
KLAUS-JURGEN KRAATZ and his wife, 
who recently moved to a new home. Klaus- 
Jurgen is secretary of Committee D (Interna- 
tional Commercial Arbitration) of the Interna- 
tional Bar Assoc. and has published articles 
on the new German telecommunications law. 


‘ 97 2 DAVID AKS is an associate 


professor at California State U., Northridge. He 
married Ann Baltz on Jan. 14, 1989, in Al- 
buquerque and is now “getting used to the 
southern California lifestyle and loving the 
mountains.” The orchestra at Cal State, he 
adds, is quite good. W BENJAMIN 
BAGBY, codirector and vocalist with the 
Sequentia Ensemble for Medieval Music, says 
the ensemble had three tours of the United 
States in 1989, including performances in 
May at the Boston Early Music Festival. 
Other recent tours have taken Sequentia to 
Japan, Poland, Scandinavia, England, and Ire- 
land. The group has six recordings on the 
market (with four more due soon) and 
expects them to be released by RCA as CDs. 
V As vice president of New York’s Pace 
Gallery, DOUGLAS BAXTER recently or- 
ganized two exhibitions, Cy Twombly: Works 
on Paper, and Barnett Newman: Paintings. 
He recently chaired a benefit art auction for 
the Gay Men’s Health Crisis Center, raising 
$1,800,000 for the AIDS service organization. 
V A daughter, Chaya Rose Coppersmith, 
was born October. 16, 1989, to SUZANNE 
BERNSTEIN and Rob Coppersmith ’73. 
VY After three-and-a-half years on the inpa- 
tient psychiatric service at the Bronx Munici- 
pal Hospital Center, JILL CONKLIN has 
accepted the position of senior psychologist 
on the AIDS team, providing comprehensive 
services to AIDS patients in the Bronx. She 
also has a small private practice and contin- 


ues to be very active in her local commu- 
nity theater, where she acts, sings, dances, 
and works on sets, lights, and specialty 
make-up. W NANCY DARROW WHITE- 
SIDE and husband David belatedly announce 
the birth of their son, Daniel Orion White- 
side, born July 9, 1988. W MARGARET 
DYSON-COBB spent 1988-89 in Atlanta 
with her husband Bill King, who then taught 
at Emory U. They recently moved to Lexing- 
ton, Va., where Bill teaches at Washington 
& Lee U. Margaret educates her daughters, 
Jenna and Hannah, at home and weaves 
rugs. New address: 619 Stonewall St., Lex- 
ington, VA 24450. W First Federal of Michi- 
gan recently promoted Mt. Clemens, Mich., 
attorney JOANNE LOUISE FISHER to 
assistant vice president of legal counsel. She 
also teaches real-estate law for the Inst. of 
Financial Education. W Attorney MARY 
CATHERINE FRYE recently left private 
practice to work as a staff attorney for the 
Pennsylvania State Education Assoc., a teacher’s 
union. Her husband, Sonny, works for the 
Pennsylvania Consumer Advocate’s office. They 
live in Harrisburg, Pa., with their two chil- 
dren, Matt and Rebecca. W LYNETTE 
MIYOSHI FURUKAWA, an obstetri- 
cian and gynecologist, is married to David 
M. Yamashita. They live in Honolulu with 
their son, Jeffrey, born Mar. 15, 1989. WA 
doctor of acupuncture living in San Diego, 
RICHARD M. GOLD last spring took a 
teaching trip to New Zealand and vacationed 
in northern Thailand and Bali. W “After 
four moves in 16 months,” says DEBO- 
RAH GRAY MORGAN, “we're glad to 
be settled.” Now living in Webster, N.H., 
she is the mathematics tutor at New Eng- 
land Coll., in Henniker, N.H., and editor of 
the monthly New Hampshire Baha’i faith 
newsletter. Last summer Deb Berglin '89 
Stayed with them while working on an 
internship in Concord, and Jessie Brown 
Kuhn "84 stopped by on a trip East. Ad- 
dress: RRS Box 337, Webster, NH 03303. 
W (Cartographer and artist STEVEN HOL- 
LOWAY recently received his master’s 
degree in geography. He runs a small carto- 
graphic-geographic-artistic business, Oikos 
Work, in Missoula, Mont., where he lives. He 
also coaches and swims on a masters swim- 
ming team. His address: Box 8412, Mis- 
soula, MT 59807. Telephone: (406) 542- 
0535. W Having completed social-work 
school, DEBORAH JACOBS works as a 
psychotherapist at Woodburn Community 
Mental Health Center in Virginia. In July 
1989 she bought a house with her friend 
Bob Evert. ‘W Williams Coll. recently granted 
tenure to THOMAS KOHUT. His book, 


Mirror Image of the Nation: Kaiser 
Wilhelm II and the Germans, is being 
published by Oxford U. Press W A 
systems consultant for AT&l, ABRAM 
LEDBETTER, who lives in Centreville, 
Va., recently traveled to Japan and India. W 
AMY MANN CONTRADA has been making 
violins and violas since 1983 and in 1986 
was the first recipient of a diploma in 
violin-making from the North Bennet Street 
Sch. in Boston. Oberlin musicians are wel- 
come to visit her workshop and try her 
instruments. Address: 33 Parker St., Lexing- 
ton, MA 02173, Telephone: (617) 863-0786. 
Vv BERNICE K. McINTYRE, chair- 
man of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts 
Dept. of Public Utilities, taught at Northeast- 
ern Law Sch. part time last year. W Active 
in state and national school psychology 
organizations, MARGARET METCALF 
DAWSON recently was voted president-elect 
of the National Assoc. of School Psycholo- 
gists. She and her husband, STEVE 
DAWSON, a business consultant, live in 
Fremont, N.H., with their two sons, Aaron 
and Isaac. W Having joined the Vancouver 
Symphony Orchestra full time in 1983, RICH- 
ARD MINGUS has been principal horn 
for the last two seasons. He is married to 
flutist Elizabeth McBurney; they have two 
sons, Christopher and Colin, and live in 
Delta, B.C. ‘W A second son, Thomas Neville 
Holmes, was born Apr. 5, 1989, to MAR- 
GARET NEVILLE HOLMES and her hus- 
band, Maurice. Son Maurice, 4, regards the 
new baby as a “mixed blessing,” says Mar- 
garet. Margaret and her family live in E. 
Providence, R.l. W Business continues to go 
well for BOB NIEHAUS, who runs his 
own environmental consulting firm in Santa 
Barbara. “Margie, David, and Brian are a 
joy, and all send best regards to our Oberlin 
friends,” says Bob. W Clinical social worker 
PETER PERLMAN is coordinator of 
outpatient child and family services for Vance 
County Mental Health Clinic, Henderson, N.C. 
He and his wife, Vickie Atkinson, live in 
Durham, N.C., with their son, David. Address: 
2121 Sunset Ave, Durham, NC 27705. W 
GORDON RIDLEY has moved from 
Madison, Wis. to Joliet, Ill, to take a 
position with the St. Joseph Medical Center 
—“a good career move,” he says, “that 
keeps us in the Midwest near both families.” 
His children are now 7 and 5. Address: 903 
Windsor Dr., Shorewood, IL 60436. W 
PEGGY SANSING WALTER recently 
completed her master’s degree in human- 
resources management. She lives in Houston, 
where she is a corporate human-resources 
manager. W Recently board certified in 
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critical-care. medicine, pulmonary-medicine 
physician MARK WALD also is a certi- 
fied “B” reader of coal/asbestos pneumoco- 
niosis radiographs. In the midst of a divorce 
he is enjoying “re-exploring my adult self.” 
He has achieved first-degree brown belt in 
kendo karate. W On a leave of absence 
from his career as a concert pianist and 
member of the piano faculty at the Peabody 
Conservatory, ROBERT WEIRICH this 
year lived next to Skan-eateles Lake in 
central New York with his wife, Lindsay 
Groves. His plans included practicing, per- 
forming, writing, and unwinding from 15 
years of university teaching, he says. 


1973 katiologist ROBERT 
ALTIN works at the Deborah Heart and 
Lung Center in Browns Mills, N.J. He and his 
wife, Aimee, have a daughter, Lisa, and a 
son, Jake. They live in Cherry Hill, NJ. 
Robert enjoys sailing, mostly on the Chesa- 
peake Bay. W BARBARA BEDARD 
WALSH is a financial management associate 
in the Office of the President at Georgia 
Tech. She was married Nov. 27, 1988, to 
John Walsh. W On Jan. |, 1989, RICH- 
ARD BETHEIL became a member of the 
New York City law firm Pryor, Cashmon, 
Sherman & Flynn. His practice focuses on 
representation of unions in the labor area. 
V RICHARD BONDI teaches in the 
Emory U. Candler Sch. of Theology. His fly- 
fishing skills increase, he says, along with 
the gray in his beard. He recently published 
a work in practical theology, Leading 
God’s People: Ethics for the Prac- 
tice of Ministry (Abingdon, 1989). “It 
has a nice green cover,” he says. W 
ROBERT “HERK” DODDS recently 
completed a one-year hand and microsur- 
gery fellowship at U. California-San Fran- 
cisco. Previously, he spent several years 
snow skiing and taking trips to Australia, 
occasionally working as an orthopaedic 
surgeon. His address: 2781 S$. Newland 
St, Denver, CO 80227. W CHERYL 
FELDMAN is the district training coordi- 
nator at National Union of Hospital & Health 
Care Employees, Philadelphia. She has a 
daughter, Nina Frances. W A senior recrea- 
tion therapist, HELEN A. FINCH lives 
in Seattle and is working on starting a new 
psychiatric unit for severely disturbed 
teenagers. She enjoys living in the Pacific 
Northwest. W Ohio State Senator LEE 
FISHER in December hosted a fund-rais- 
ing kickoff for his 1990 campaign for Ohio 
attorney general. He formally announced 
his candidacy during a swing through 20 
Ohio cities January 16 through 20. Lee is 
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in his ninth year in the Ohio legislature, 
having been elected to the Ohio House of 
Representatives in 1980 and to the Ohio 
Senate in 1982. W Attorney MARCY 
GENDEL is a senior partner in the law 
firm of Gendel & Guritzky. Her husband, 
Glen Guritzky, joined her two years ago. 
They have two children, Drew and Paige, 
and recently moved to Short Hills, NJ. 
“Does anyone remember me?” Marcy asks. 
Address: 165 Short Hills Dr., Short Hills, 
NJ 07078. W CHRISTOPHER and Deb- 
bie ‘75 LEEKEENAN have two children, 
Jason and Kira. Christopher is a systems 
analyst at Holyoke (Massachusetts) Commu- 
nity Coll. Debbie is an instructor in early- 
childhood education at U. Massachusetts. W 
JED MARGOLIS was recently appointed 
to the 1989 U.S.A. Maccabiah Team as 
accommodations manager. The Maccabiah 
Games, also known as the Jewish Olympics, 
are held every four years in Israel. 
The U.S.A. team, over 500 athletes, will 
compete with more than 4000 others 
from around the world, says Jed. This 
will be his second time at the games, 
having competed in 1973 in basketball. W 
EPA environmental scientist ROBERT 
MYERS and his wife, Diane, have a baby 
girl, Corrie, “to go with [our] three cats and 
seven goldfish,” says Robert. “Life’s a lot 
more complicated than before, but it’s 
worth it.” W Photographer FRANCES 
ROBERTS and her husband run a pho- 
tography business in New York City. W 
WILLIAM “BILLY” ALAN SMITH’s 
Novato, Calif., software-development company, 
Mind Net, is thriving, as are his two 
children, Jasmine and Sierra. W CARLA 
STEIGER-MEISTER is director of communi- 
cations at the Koenig Corp. in Milford, Conn., 
where she lives. Her husband, Mark Meister, 
is director of the Museum of Art, Science, 
and Industry in Bridgeport, Conn. They have 
two daughters, Katie and Rachel. W As 
general counsel for the State Bar of California, 
DIANE C. YU on Jan. 10, 1989, experi- 
enced one of the greatest thrills a lawyer 
can have, she says, when she argued a case 
before the US. Supreme Court. “It was 
exciting, exhilarating and unforgettable. And 
the best news came just 12 days later: 
we won!” 


i 974 Since joining NASA’s Marshall 


Flight Center in Huntsville, Ala., in 1980 
WENDY ALTER has received several of 
the center’s awards, including those for Out- 
standing Performance in Engineering and for 
the Most Promising Patent of the Year (for 
superalloy work), and a Federal Merit Raise. 


Alumni Directory Corrections 


Raymond W. Cummings '39 
Should be listed in Class of 1939, not 1940. 


Amy Kitahata-Sporn '79 


Entry should be: 

Kitahata-Sporn, Ms. Amy, (Amy Massey Kitahata) 
'79 AB; EDF--American Center Alexander Tech- 
nique-NYC, Juilliard School (Theater Dept./Opera 
Center); r. Apt. 10E, 201 W. 89th St., NY, NY 10024, 
212 496-6144. 


William Conner '37 


Substitute for retired: 
Prof. Ementus of Romance Languages, Kutztown Univ. 
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Recovering from a bout with cancer diag- 
nosed over two years ago, she is on leave 
from NASA and living in Sedro Woolley, 
Wash., with her husband, Ranger Mayfield. 
WV PETER DEHART lives in Ann Arbor, 
Mich., where in 1988 he joined the Parke- 
Davis Div. of Warner-Lambert; he is involved 
in whole-body autoradiography of rats in the 
drug-development program. W Since mid- 
1988 CRAIG EDDY has been in the resi- 
dency program in cardiovascular and thoracic 
surgery at U. Washington Affiliated Hospitals, 
where he is also on the teaching staff in the 
department of surgery. He and his wife, 
Margaret Thornton, a nephrologist, live in 
Seattle with their son, Ben. W Physician 
STUART FERGUSON and his wife, Carol 
Welsh, since 1982 have lived in Denver, 
where Stuart is director of the city’s adult 
outpatient services and teaches at Denver 
General Hospital as an assistant professor in 
the U. Colorado Medical Sch. Carol is assis- 
tant professor of pulmonary medicine at the 
Denver Veterans Hospital W STEVE 
HASLEY is a physician in private obstet- 
rics/gynecology practice at Allegheny General 
Hospital. He and his wife, Peggy Braasch, 
also a physician, live in Pittsburgh with their 
daughter, Rebecca, and son, John. W WIL- 
LIAM KATZIN is a member of the staff 
of the Cleveland Clinic Surgical Pathology 
Dept. His wife, Katherine Solender '77, is a 
curator at the Cleveland Museum of Art. 
They have a son, Jeffrey. W A ground-water 
consultant specializing in contaminant hydro- 
geology problems, KAREN KNIRSCH is 
director of R.L. Stoller and Associates’ Rocky 
Mountain region office, which she founded in 
1985. Her group performs remedial investi- 
gations and long-term monitoring at Rocky 
Mountains Arsenal, the United States’ largest 
Superfund site. W Having joined IBM in 
§an Jose in 1983, in 1984 CAROLINE 
KOVAC moved to the company’s research 
center in Yorktown, N.Y., where she manages 
the study of materials and chemical pro- 
cesses used in electronics packaging for IBM’s 
small and midrange computers. She and her 
husband, Don Valentine, whom she married 
in 1986, live in Ridgefield, Conn., with their 
son, Michael Paul. W Since 1986 KAY 
PARKIN has been a programmer for busi- 
ness applications at IBM in San Jose, Calif.; 
she started there in 1983 working on the 
computer control of manufacturing processes. 
VY Having worked for three years at Du- 
Pont in Wilmington, Del., as an analytical 
chemist in the polymer products department 
LINDA PEFFER POWELL in 1988 trans- 
ferred to DuPont's Sabine River Works in 
Orange, Tex., where she is superintendent for 
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product and process research on ethylene 
copolymers. She and husband Jerry 73 have 
two daughters, Susan, 2, and Dana, 3. Jerry 
is a self-employed personal-computer special- 
ist. W MOLLY SOUTHWORTH lives 
in Anchorage, Alaska, where she is an — endo- 
crinologist/emergency physician at the Alaska 
Native Medical Center in Anchorage. She and 
her husband, Bret Haering, have a son, 
Russell. W Chemical physicist ELLEN 
STECHEL is a member of the technical 
staff at Sandia National Laboratories, Al- 
buquerque, N.Mex. She married Brian Speicher 
in 1985; they have two children. 


1 D7 5 susan wicks sraswier 
and husband Joe have a daughter, Elizabeth 
Ann, born Apr. 24, 1989. Susan has resigned 
her position as associate professor of oboe 
and music history at U. Kansas and joined 
Joe in the North Carolina mountains, she 
says. She teaches part-time in the Appala- 
chian State U. Sch. of Music and performs 
with the Roanoke Symphony Orchestra. Joe is 
the marching-band director and symphonic- 
band conductor at Appalachian State U. Their 
address: Rt. I, 133 Seven Oaks, Boone, N.C. 
28607. 


1976 jennirer ALTER 


WARDEN had her second son, James Nelson, 
Apr. 2, 1989. Jimmy and brother William 
Sol, born two years earlier, are fortunate, 
says Jennifer, to have parents who work at 
home. Jennifer is an independent marketing 
and communications consultant. Rob, who 
recently sold his publication, Chicago Law- 
yer, is planning to write a book on wrong- 
ful convictions. Anyone familiar with a clear- 
cut case involving the conviction of an inno- 
cent man, says Jennifer, should contact them 
at 703 W. Roscoe, Chicago, IL 60657. Tele- 
phone: (312) 281-9183. ‘W After living in 
London for two-and-a-half years and a short 
period back in the United States, BRUNO 
BERTOCCI and his wife, Catherine, and 
children, Emilia, 3 1/2, and Cristina, 2, are 
now living in Hong Kong. Bruno is managing 
Rockefeller & Co.’s office there and directing 
Asian investment activities. W After complet- 
ing a joint J.D.-M.S.W. degree at Loyola U. 
of Chicago in 1986 LINDY CHISWICK 
served as a law clerk for the Honorable 
Gary M. Gaertner at the Missouri Court of 
Appeals. In May 1987 Lindy and Mark Camel 
were married in St. Louis. Attending the 
wedding were Elizabeth Gans 78, Susan 
Beem Riggs "77 and ALEXA HAND. Lindy 
and Mark live in Greenwich (Cos Cob), Conn., 
where she practices law with the firm of 
Cummings & Lockwood and Mark practices 


neurosurgery at Greenwich, Stamford, and 
Montefiore hospitals. On their first night in 
Greenwich, she says, they encountered TOM 
KUTZEN and his wife, Terri, at a local 
pizza parlor and have shared many dinners 
together since. W CYNTHIA COLE 
married Sean Doyle Aug. 26, 1989. Sean 
has moved with his two cats to Boston, she 
says, so she can complete Fifth Year Compe- 
tition at the Sch. of the Museum of Fine 
Arts. Oberlin-ians at the wedding include 
Dave 74 and PAM MARSHALL LE- 
BEAUX and ELLEN FRIED. Molly Endress 
Hahn ‘1 played harp in the wedding cere- 
mony. The couple’s address: 98 Electric Ave. 
#2, Somerville, MA 01244. ‘W President of 
Capital Tire, Toledo, THOMAS GEIGER, 
JR., has been married for 10 years to 
Paulette Krestel ‘77. They have three chil- 
dren: Carilyn, Benjamin, and Andrew. W 
BETSY PARSONS recently took a one- 
year leave from teaching English at Portland 
(Maine) High Sch. having worked on the 
Coalition of Essential Schools change effort 
there since 1984. She is a consultant for 
the Maine Dept. of Educational and Cultural 
Services in Augusta. Her address: 4 Cross St., 
South Portland, ME 04106. Telephone: (207) 
715-1073. W Physician JOHN SAINT 
attended the World Congress of Obstetri- 
cians/Gynecologists in Rio de Janeiro this 
year, followed by a week in Fortaleza, 
Brazil, as a visiting professor giving lectures 
at the U. Fortaleza Sch. of Medicine. He 
lives in Springfield, Ill., with his wife, Gla- 
dys, and two young sons. He is a partner in 
Sangamon Obstetricians & Gynecologists, Ltd. 
VY BILL and Marcia Orbison '79 WEIN- 
ERT live in Hattiesburg, Miss., where Bill is 
director of choral activities at U. Southern 
Mississippi. Marcia stays at home with their 
children, John, 4 1/2, Margaret, 2 1/2, and 
Clara, born May 30, 1989. Their new ad- 
dress: 107 Stover Circle, Hattiesburg, MS 
39401. 


1977 meLanic BABIAK, 2 


music teacher at a middle school in Peters 
Township, McMurray, Pa., recently became 
director of music/liturgy at St. Gabriel’s in 
Pittsburgh. She lives in Bethel Park, Pa. W 
High-school drama teacher SHIRLEIGH 
BRANNON recently completed her Ph.D. 
degree in theater at U. California, Davis. She 
would love to hear from other Oberlinians. 
Address: 39 Louise Lane, Davis, CA 95616. 
Y Working on agricultural projects for the 
World Bank in India, MARK CACKLER 
moved with his family in July 1988 to New 
Delhi. His wife BARBARA PETERSON 
CACKLER performs classical piano in the con- 


cert halls of Delhi and other Indian cities. 
They have two sons, Joey and John. W A 
systems engineer with IBM, KATHRYNN 
CASE HAMMAKER recently took a leave of 
absence to spend time with her daughter, 
Jessica Lauren, born June 16, 1988. W 
BRUCE A. CROOKER is project leader 
of trust products systems at Security Pacific 
National Trust Co., New York City. W 
PHILIP CUNNINGHAM lives in Barce- 
lona, where he is solo clarinetist in the 
Orquestra del Gran Teatre del Li- 
ceu. He spends his summers playing with a 
festival orchestra in Mexico City. W After 
four years in California, KATHLEEN 
DETTMAN NEHER returned to Michigan, 
where she is now a legal assistant at a large 
Southfield law firm. Her husband, Jeff, is a 
field representative for Equifax. They have a 
son, Jake. ‘W After five years as an adminis- 
trator at Cornell U, NANCY FLYNN is 
contemplating a return to the groves of 
academe, she says, to get an M.F.A. degree 
in creative writing or a Ph.D. degree in 
English. ‘W A psychiatrist in general private 
practice, LYNN FRIEDMAN BERNOT 
has a special interest in the treatment of 
anxiety disorders and depression. She re- 
cently moved to a new office in Portland, 
Oreg. W Under the “no guts, no glory” 
school of lifes DEBORAH GOLDBERG 
Says, she opened up her own office to 
practice law. Her office is in Gurnee, 
Ill; she lives in Highland Park. W Since 
receiving the M.M. degree in organ from 
U. Nebraska, Lincoln, in 1988, DONNA 
HACKLER has been working as a parish 
musician for Zion Lutheran Church, Wooster, 
Ohio. W After spending almost 12 years at 
the Los Alamos National Laboratory CYN- 
THIA HEINBERG was ready for a change, 
she says. In September 1989 she moved to 
Vienna, Austria, to work for the International 
Atomic Energy Agency as a safeguards in- 
Spector. She is in the division responsible for 
western Europe and will inspect principally a 
nuclear facility in West Germany. “l am 
thrilled to have the opportunity to live in 
Europe during these historic times and to 
work in a truly international setting,” she 
says. Her address: Strassergasse 28, 1190 
Vienna, Austria. W Phoenix litigation attorney 
JILL HERMAN GROSSMAN and her hus- 
band, Wayne, have two sons, Ben, born Nov. 
15, 1988, and Jake. MART! MOODY 
JACOBS recently visited, bringing along her 
son Eli, born Dec. 3, 1988. W Psychiatrist 
HELEN LANN lives in Columbia, Md., 
with her husband, Bill Frelick 76, daughter, 
Talya, and son, Jacob. Address: 8904 Blade 
Green Ln., Columbia, MD 21045. W 
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MARSHA LESOWITZ BOGEN, a psy- 
chologist in private practice, and her hus- 
band, Tim, have two children. They live in 
Westfield, N.J. W Family physician MARGO 
LINDENER and her husband, Nick Matti- 
son, have a son, Daniel, born Mar. 19, 
1988. They live in Halifax, N.S., Canada. W 
In June 1989 CHARLIE MAYER com- 
pleted four years as pastor of the Grace 
United Methodist Church in Lindenhurst, 
N.Y. He stays in touch with the world of 
music through his wife, Claudia, a New 
York-based opera singer. Having lost touch 
with most of his Oberlin friends, he would 
enjoy re-establishing contact. Address: 525 
§. Wellwood Ave., Lindenhurst, NY 11757. 
VY Currently supervising the daily opera- 
tions of a rare-book collection at the Cor- 
nell U. Library and attending library school 
part time at Syracuse U., MARGARET 
NICHOLS ROGERS lives in Ithaca, where 
she sings part time in the Ithaca Commu- 
nity Chorus. W KAREN ORLANSKY 
works for the Montgomery County (Mary- 
land) Office of Legislative Oversight. She and 
her husband, lan Spatz, have two children, 
Izaak, 4, and Jjulie-Anne, born Sept. 9, 
1988. lan is director of the Center for Pres- 
ervation Policy at the National Trust for 
Historic Preservation. They live in Takoma 
Park, Md. W BILL PFITSCH recently 
moved with his wife, Andi Alexander, and 
son, Jacob, to Clinton, N.Y. to become an 
assistant professor of biology at Hamilton 
Coll. He saw fellow Oberlin ecologists JO- 
SEPH GRAVES, RICH LENSKI, and 
Eric Davidson ’78 at the Ecological Society 
of America meetings in August 1988. W 
Although busy with her two children, Mar- 
tin and Anna, LOUISE ROLANSKY 
GROSSLEIN teaches college biology lab part 
time during the school year and high-school 
math in the summer, both at Mount Hol- 
yoke Coll. She enjoys the school’s innovative 
summer program, which is aimed at stu- 
dents with math anxiety. W REBECCA 
ROSE is a teacher and free-lance musician 
in the San Francisco Bay area. She has a 
son, Benjamin, 5, and a daughter, Fiona, 
born Mar. 14, 1988. W Merion, Pa., 
psychiatrist HAL RUBIN, in addition to 
maintaining a private practice, teaches and 
does clinical work at Eastern Pennsylvania 
Psychiatric Institute/Medical Coll. of Penn 
sylvania. His wife, Lorna Clark-Rubin "69, is 
a child psychiatrist at the Devereaux Foun- 
dation, Devon, Pa. They have three children. 
VY A son, David Henry Sanders-Zakre, was 
born May 7, 1989, to BOB SANDERS 
and Sheila Lakre. Bob is an investigative 
reporter at the Syracuse Post-Standard. 
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Sheila is starting a legal clinic at Syracuse 
U. for the homeless. W Wife and mother 
HARRIET FRANCES SMALL lives with 
her family in Juneau, Alaska. W In 1986 
NANCY SMITH HIERS became president 
of her family’s business, a tool rental center. 
Since 1983 she has been a volunteer coun- 
Selor at Planned Parenthood. She and her 
husband, David Smith, a financier and  sci- 
ence-fiction author whom she married in 
1982, live in Cambridge, Mass. W BRAD 
TINFOW and his wife, Eugenia, have a 
daughter, Elena Pankow Tinfow, born Nov. 
30, 1989. Elena is the couple’s first child. 
V LYNDA KAY WOLFE is director of 
Children’s Hospital Guidance Center-North- 
west, Columbus, Ohio. She and her husband, 
Steve Ulrich, have one child, Ross Wolfe 
Ulrich, born Apr. 16, 1988. 


1978 PHILIP MANEVAL— 


manager and cofounder in 1986 of the 
Philadelphia Chamber Music Society and as- 
sistant manager of the Marlboro Music Sch. 
and Festival—trecently completed work on 
a string sextet commissioned by violinist 
Felix Galimar and the Galimar String Quar- 
tet, who premiered the piece in Philadelphia 
in May. Philip and his wife, Wendy, have a 
son, Jeffrey, born Aug. 22, 1989. W 
SUSAN PRESBERG married Robert 
Greene May 28, 1989, in Rochester, N.Y., 
where they will be settling soon, after Susan 
completes her ophthalmology residency this 
spring. Their new address will be: 93 South- 
ern Parkway, Rochester, NY 14618. W “I 
took the plunge,” says MATT SLEPIN; 
he married Diane Olmstead Oct. 7, 1989, in 
Capon Bridge, W.Va. Obies at the wedding: 
Stewart Kohl and James Segelstein, both 
‘17; CAPPIE WHITE, JOLIE 
SOLOMON, KATE LEHRMAN, 
EMILY HARRIS, TOM ROSEN- 
STIEL, and SALLY LENTZ; and Marga- 
ret Harris °84. Matt has a new job, as 
project manager for NV Commercial, a real- 
estate development company in northern 
Virginia. 


1979 tony 
ALBRECHT,an 
architect, recently j 
joined Williams Tre- | Mage 
bilcock Whitehead, 
a Pittsburgh architec- 
tural, planning, and 
inter- ior-design firm. 
Y On Sept. 16, 1989, 


Albrecht 
KEITH HERNDON and Janice Miller 
were married at the First Religious Society 
in Carlisle, Mass. They spent their honey- 
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Fifth Annual 


Performing Arts at Oberlin 


Summer 1990 ° June 17 - August 4 


Oberlin Theater Institute 
July 1 - July 15 
For information and applications call 216/775-8050. 
Oberlin Conservatory 


institutes 
June 17 - August 4 


For information and applications call 216/775-8044. 


Wind Performance Institute 
June 17 - June 24 


Festival of Consort Music for 


Viola da Gamba 
June 17 - June 23 


Teaching Music to Children 
June 18 - June 22 


Oberlin Percussion Institute 
June 24 - June 30 


Baroque Performance Institute 
June 24 - July 8 
Stringed Instrument Restoration 
Workshop 
July 2 - July 27 


Summer Piano Institute 
July 15 - July 21 
Electronic & Computer Music 


Workshops 
July 15 - 21 & July 22 - 28 


Vocal Academy for High-School 


Students 
July 21 - July 29 


Institute of Vocal Performance 


Pedagogy 
July 28 - August 4 


Eleven unique institutes for performers with a range of 
experience—from beginning to professional, from 
school-age to adults 


intensive e comprehensive ¢ master classes ¢ coaching ¢ 
lectures * student and faculty public performances ¢ 
resident professional performer-teachers 


moon in the Canadian Maritimes. Keith is a 
programmer for Fidelity Investments and a 
morris dancer. Janice is an editor at Houghton 
Mifflin. Their address: 25 Irvington Rd., 
Medford, MA 02155. W Teacher and per- 
former JEREMIAH MURPHY recently 
celebrated 10 years with his gospel music 
ensemble, Unlimited Praise. Jeremiah and 
the ensemble performed at Oberlin’s 1987 
Martin Luther King Day celebration. 
VY On June 3, 1989, in Santa Fe, N. Mex., 
TARA WHITEHILL married Paul Wood- 
ward. Oberlinians at the wedding: LAURIE 
LICHTENSTEIN, DOUG WIEBE, 
MARK GROSS, Len Smith ’80, Jan Burton 
"11, and Richard ’60 and Ann Alexander 
Khanlian "63. Tara and Paul live in Hong 
Kong. 


H 980 Having recently received his 


M.D. degree from Northwestern U., CHAR- 
LIE BRUEHL 1s now a pediatric resident 
at Children’s Memorial Hospital in Chicago. 
He and his wife, Linda, welcome contact 
from old friends. Address: 1455 N. North- 
park, Townhouse B, Chicago, IL 60610. W 
KATHRYN HOLMQUIST was appointed 
health correspondent to the Irish Times 
newspaper in April 1989. She joined the 
paper as a subeditor in 1986 and became a 
reporter in 1987. Kathryn is married to a 
writer and journalist, Ferdia MacAnna. 
They live in Sandycove, County Dublin, 
lreland. W Married in 1985, MARY 
HOUGHTON had a daughter, Caitlin, in 
November 1987. She is working part time 
as an environmental policy analyst with the 
National Governors’ Assoc., Washington, D.C., 
so she can spend as much time as possible 
with her daughter and still make ends 
meet, she says. She lives in Bethesda. W 
The Mayfield Publishing Co., Mountain View, 
(alif., recently published Rhythm Read- 
ing: Elementary through Advanced 
Training,by DANIEL KAZEZ, assistant 
professor of music at 
Wittenburg U., Spring- 
field, Ohio. The book, 
designed for college- 
level sight-singing 
classes, is a compre- 
hensive study of the 
rhythm patterns stu- 
dents are likely to en- 
counter when performing, conducting, teach- 
ing, or composing music. W David and 
ANN LITTLE — GRUPPO have a second 
daughter, Katherine Ellen, born Aug. 22, 
1989. W LINDA SUE RAPP js the 
director of education and development for 
the Connecticut Forest and Park Assoc. She 


Kazez 


lived in Middlefield. W Having graduated 
from the Jewish Theological Seminary in 
1988 and been ordained as a conservative 
rabbi, ETHAN SEIDEL is now in his 
first pulpit, in Lincoln, Nebr. His wife RA- 
CHEL BRESLOW SEIDEL is working part 
time for the public schools in Lincoln as a 
special-education teacher. Their son, Alexan- 
der, is three years old. W Jonathan and 
LINDA VAVRA-FRANKLIN have a daugh- 
ter, Clara Jeanne, born Nov. 8, 1989; Clara 
joins brother Ari, 2. The family’s new ad- 
dress: 1152 $. Taylor, Oak Park, IL 60304. 
Telephone: (708) 848-2754. 


198 1 sruce “sen” Bat. 
LON is a resident in ophthalmology at 
Duke U. Medical Center. His wife, Amy, is 
Studying acupuncture and Chinese herbs. W 
Having received the Doctor of Musical Arts 
degree in October 1989 from the Eastman 
Sch. of Music, JENNIFER CABLE now 
teaches at Long Island U. and performs 
“anywhere and everywhere,” she says, with 
various contemporary music ensembles. Her 
address: 176 W. 86th St, New York, NY 
10024. ‘W North Carolina Wesleyan Coll. As- 
sistant Professor of Philosophy and Religion 
CHARLES CREEGAN has two recent 
arrivals to report: son Timothy, born in 
January 1989, and his book on Wittgenstein 
and Kierkegaard, published in April 1989. 
Address: 388 Jeffries Cove, Rocky Mount, 
NC 27804. W A daughter, Jennifer Lynn, 
was born june 16, 1988, to LINDA 
FERREIRA-TATE and her husband, Gary. 
Jennifer joins brother Jason, 6. Their new 
address: 16685 S.W. Cambridge Dr., Durham, 
OR 97224. W CHRIS GORSKI ELLER- 
SICK and her husband, Bill, had their first 
child, James Frederick, Dec. 27, 1989. W 
ERIC J. HUFFMAN is a computer pro- 
grammer at the Bank of New York, Harrison, 
N.Y. ‘W In December Elizabeth and DAVID 
NORFREY moved to East Providence, R.I., 
in order to accept the music ministry posi- 
tion (which they are sharing) at the Evan- 
gelical Covenant Church of Riverside, R.I. 
They also teach privately on the side. Their 
daughter, Lisa, 2, “enjoys singing, talking in 
long sentences, and telling everyone what to 
do,” says David. Their address: 45D Village 
Green North, E. Providence, RI 02915. ‘WA 
busy one for ELLEN SCRIMGER GORDON 
and her husband, Peter, the year 1989 
brought the birth of their second son, An- 
drew, in May; Peter’s promotion to assistant 
manager of scheduling at Cinemax; their 3- 
year-old son Benjamin's first day of nursery 
school; and a move in December to Long 
Island, where they bought a house. New 
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address: 168 Carll’s Path, Deer Park, NY 
11729. W ROBERT TUFEL is complet- 
ing his final year in the dual master’s 
degree program in social welfare and public 
health (maternal and child health) at U. 
California, Berkeley. His social-welfare mas- 
ter’s research project, “Foster Parents Who 
Care for Infants with AIDS,” was presented 
at the fifth annual National Pediatric AIDS 
Conference. In addition to his studies, he 
works as a research assistant for U.C. Berkeley 
on the Child Welfare and AIDS project. W 
After graduating from law school in 1986, 
GRETCHEN M. VARGA put her Ger- 
man major to use by specializing in interna- 
tional law. She lives in Hannover, West Ger- 
many, where she is the American legal 
counsel for the Hannover Reinsurance Co. 
She has enjoyed visits from other Oberlin 
grads, including James Frolik "82 (who lives 
in Cologne), DEBORAH WILLIAMS, 
Kevin Laplante °83 and Erin Crawley °83. 
Gretchen’s address: Bischofsholer Damm 52- 
D3000 Hannover |, West Germany. 


1982 in tai 1989 JAN FRIED- 


MAN was admitted to the Oregon State 
Bar. Her address was printed incorrectly in 
the 1989 alumni directory. It is 1811 N.W. 
Conch #204, Portland, OR 97209. W KRIS- 
TEN R. GOULET on Aug. 21, 1989, 
married Eric B. Allen, a political activist and 
chef-in-training. JAN FRIEDMAN attended 
the wedding. Kristen, a student at Lewis and 
Clark Law Sch., is clerking for Judge Otto 
Skopil, Jr, in the 9th Circuit Court of 
Appeals. ‘W Following his 1985 graduation 
from the Cincinnati Coll.-Conservatory with 
an M.M. degree in orchestral conducting, 
SCOTT LAWTON spent several years 
working as a pianist and conductor in Baton 
Rouge, La., and in Bielefeld and Trier, West 
Germany. In December he was engaged as 
conductor for the Vienna production of Les 
Miserables. He began conducting Phan- 
tom of the Opera there in the spring. 
His address: Goldegg. 6/3, 1040 Wein, Aus- 
tria. W Last September JANET A. 
LEVENSON began doctoral studies in 
professional psychology at U. Denver. She is 
a regional coordinator for Results, a citizen 
lobbying group aimed at ending poverty, 
hunger, and homelessness worldwide. Her 
new address: 700 £. Ellsworth Ave. #5, 
Denver, CO 80209. W MARY ELLEN 
SPENCER married David Goree Dec. 23, 
1989, in San Antonio Tex. Obies at the 
wedding: harpist Jean Altshuler °65, who 
provided reception music, and Marilyn Rife 
‘16. David teaches high-school German and 
drama; Mary Ellen is assistant principal sec- 
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ond violin of the San Antonio Symphony 
Orchestra. The couple’s address: 7918 Jones 
Maltsberger ##R-4, San Antonio, TX 78216. 
VY RUTHANNE SUTOR married Art 
Terrero in Brewster, N.Y., on Apr. 15, 1989. 
Midori Takagi ’84 was maid of honor; other 
Obies at the wedding were NAOMI 
GROSS, BRIGITTE ROBERTS, Jon- 
athan Hamilton "83, LISA MONROE, 
CAROL SILVERMAN, and CYNTHIA 
TERAMURA. Ruthanne and Art will be 
living at 255 Ocean Ave. Malverne, NY 
11565. W A son, Paul Turco Bremer, was 
born Feb. 6, 1989, to BETH TURCO 
and her husband Barry Bremer. Beth teaches 
at MacPhail Center for the Arts in Minnea- 
polis and does free-lance accompanying. 


i983 In August 1989 LINDA 
BARR and David Russell °82 celebrated 
their first anniversary. Oberlinians who at- 
tended their Maryland wedding: Jane Buder 
Shapiro "80, Monica Green ’80, Tai Chang 
"82, Margie Marenberg °82, ROBIN 
GREENLER, FRANK CIULLA, ED 
GOODWIN, MARK MOVERMAN, 
and Tom Siegman ’82. David is finishing his 
Ph.D. thesis and will return to medical 
school soon. He should finish the M.D.-Ph.D. 
program at Cornell in 1991. Linda gradu- 
ated from Cornell Medical Sch. in 1987 and 
is a psychiatry resident at New York Hospi- 
tal/Payne Whitney Clinic. She recently won 
the American Academy of Child and Adoles- 
cent Psychiatry’s Charter Fellow Award, a 
national award for outstanding general psy- 
chiatry residents. Linda and David's address: 
3120 York Ave. 19-2, New York, NY 10021. 
VY Mental-retardation specialist BERT 
DAVIS has been made director of adult- 
fostercare and apartment-living programs for 
mentally retarded adults in Guilford County, 
N.C. He recently began working toward his 
M.B.A. degree at Wake Forest U. W Having 
received the M.A. degree in music therapy 
from New York U. in October 1989 AN- 
DREA FRISCH became a Certified Music 
Therapist this spring. She divides her time 
between Bronx Psychiatric Center and the 
Westchester Conservatory of Music in addi- 
tion to doing private contracting and work- 
ing with a few individual private clients. 
Andrea continues to sing and has written 
songs, mostly for her work. She would like 
to hear from classmates, former teachers, 
and fellow music therapists. Her address: 
167 Glenwood Ave., Yonkers, NY 10703. 
Telephone: (914) 378-1682. W MICHAEL 
HENRY and Anna Borst '85 were married 
June 17, 1989, in Rye, N.Y. Oberlinians at 
the wedding included: Larry Rosenberg 82; 


Warren Finch ’83; ALLISON HELMS, 
LIZ MACFAYDEN, VERONICA HER- 
MAN, and MATT OSTROWSKI:; Mimi 
Melek, Steve Morris, Michael Hindi, and Todd 
Bromberg, Matthew Sharpe, and Josh Dorsky, 
all °84; Marcia Uddoh, Lauren Jaburg, Eden 
Fromberg, and J.M. Musto, all ’85; and Jane 
Kellet 86. Michael graduated from Yale’s 
law school in 1988 and has “only traces of 
personality left,” he says. He is clerking for 
U.S. District Judge William Schwarzer in San 
Francisco. Anna is doing her photography 
full time, winning awards occasionally. They 
have a fuzzy cat and a car alarm. Their 
address through August 1990: 24 Summit 
Ave. #2, Mill Valley, CA 94201. Telephone: 
(415) 383-5317. Starting in September their 
address will be: 31 Jane St. 9B, New York, 
NY 10014. Telephone: (212) 645-1043. W 
The board and players of the Alexandria 
(Virginia) Symphony Orchestra in 1988 selected 
KIM ALLEN KLUGE to be orchestra 
director and conductor. W In July 1989 the 
Mannheim Quartet—of which JULIE 
LEVEN is violinist and a founding mem- 
ber—released its first CD recording on Ti- 
tanic/Harmonia Mundi Records. The record- 
ing, she says, has received “rave” reviews, 
including a highly complimentary piece last 
October on National Public Radio’s “Fresh 
Air.” In January Julie was a soloist with 
Banchetto Musicale, one of Boston’s popular 
original-instrument orchestras, in three per- 
formances of the Bach Double Violin Con- 
certo. She also plays with the Boston Pops 
Esplanade Orchestra and in Washington, 
D.C, with the Smithsonian Chamber Orches- 
tra. She and KENNY BLUM are living 
happily in Belmont, Mass. W Alive, well, 
and living in San Francisco JENNIFER 
REYNOLDS hopes to get an acting job 
but is happily teaching preschool in the 
meantime. Her new address: 1022 B Shot- 
well, San Francisco, CA 94110. W An 
August 1989 recipient of the Ph.D. degree 
in clinical psychology from U. Southern 
California, JOEL ROSENBAUM moved 
recently to the Boston area to accept 
a postdoctoral fellowship in neuropsychology 
at New England Rehabilitation Hospital. 
“Boston friends,” he says, “if you're here 
and | don’t know it, drop me a line.” 
Address: 60 Pleasant St. #403, Arlington, 
MA 02174. W SUZETTE “SUZY” 
SPEIGHT in December 1989 successfully 
defended her dissertation, “The Working 
Alliance and Therapeutic Outcome in 
Cross-Cultural Counseling” and in March 
1990 formally received the Ph.D. degree 
in counseling psychology from Ohio State U. 
Suzette was a lecturer in the OSU Dept. 


of Psychology for the 1989-90 academic 
year. Her address: 1590 Slatebrook Ln., 
Columbus, OH 43229. 


1984. susan c. BECKER is 


a senior lab technician in the Dept. of 
Animal Sciences, Cook Coll., Rutgers U., where 
in addition to working part time on an 
M.D. degree in reproductive physiology she 
also manages the equine-research facility. 
V “House-sitting,” a poem by SUZETTE 
BISHOP, appeared in the winter issue of 
the Antioch Review. Suzette is a doc- 
toral student at SUNY Albany, where she 
holds a teaching assistantship. W CHRIS 
CANAVAN completed the master’s degree 
program at the Columbia U. Sch. of Interna- 
tional Affairs before spending two years as 
director of the Latin America Group, Multi- 
national Strategies, Inc., a New York consult- 
ing firm. In September 1988, he entered the 
Ph.D. program in economics at Columbia U. 
Vv SAMUEL I. CAREY is a buyer of 
instrument raw materials for Baxter Interna- 
tional, where he is responsible for procure- 
ment and control of raw material expendi- 
tures. He is pursuing a Bachelor of Business 
Administration degree in management infor- 
mation systems at Florida International U. 
V Having finished her master’s degree in 
information and library studies during the 
summer of 1988 EMILY CLARK is now 
an assistant librarian for the Chicago 
Historical Society. W On Dec. 23, 1988, 
military officer JOHN TODD CURTIS 
married Shawna Delong in Ohio Northern 
U.’s English Chapel. W Los Angeles attorney 
DAVID DANIELS married Laura 
O'Flaherty, a registered nurse at Cedars 
Sinai, Oct. 7, 1989. W STEVEN DAVIS, 
an attorney, works for Smith & Schacke, 
LP.A., as senior associate in the real-estate 
department of the firm’s Dayton office. His 
wife, HELEN MERCIER DAVIS, is a 
laboratory technician for a biology professor 
at U. Dayton. Steven and Helen recently 
purchased a house in Oakwood, a suburb of 
Dayton. W SIMONE FEDERMAN, a 
clown living in New York City, has been 
cancer-free for over one year. W Work by 
Elle magazine staff writer SARAH 
FERGUSON has appeared in the New 
York Times Book Review, Mother 
Jones, and New York Newsday. Sarah's 
address: 336 Sackett St. Brooklyn, NY 11231. 
V MATTHEW FIELDS is studying for 
his D.M.A. degree in composition at the U. 
Michigan Sch. of Music. He holds a Regents 
Fellowship and has had several of his com- 
positions performed in Ann Arbor, Mich., 
and in Illinois; one of his pieces has also 


been accepted into the future repertoire of 
the London-based Consort of Musicke. W In 
February 1989, radio and TV commercials 
featuring HOWARD FREDRICS's music 
began airing nationally. An assistant instruc- 
tor of electronic music at U. Texas at 
Austin, he returned to Oberlin in 1989 for 
his third summer of teaching at the summer 
workshop in electronic and computer music. 
His address: 3301 Red River St. #212, 
Austin, TX 78705. W HEATHER GARD- 
NER, a seventh-grade language-arts teacher, 
married Alan Muir in October 1986 and is 
enjoying life in the mountains of Colorado. 
Address: 190 Logan Mill Rd., Boulder, CO 
80302. W DANIEL GILFIX, who works 
for Digital Equipment Corp., and his wife 
Florence Kis ’85 celebrated their second 
wedding anniversary June 7, 1989. Florence 
began attending Boston Coll. Law Sch. in 
the fall of 1989. W BRIAN GOLDEN, 
assistant professor of strategic management 
and policy at U. Texas at Austin, previously 
taught for three years at the Kellogg Sch. of 
Management, Northwestern U., where he re- 
ceived his Ph.D. degree in organization the- 
ory. W MARIE HARTLEY, who has a 
practice in massage therapy, recently passed 
the National Sports Massage Team certifica- 
tion test. She is an alto with the Choral 
Arts Society of Washington, and she was 
recently featured as soloist whistler with the 
National Symphony Orchestra. In addition 
she is captain of Satori, a Washington, 
D.C, women’s ultimate frisbee team that 
captured third place in the National Ulti- 
mate Frisbee championships last October. 
Her address: 7601 Cayuga Ave., Bethesda, 
MD 20817. ‘W A doctoral candidate in the 
U. lowa Social Foundations of Education 
program VIRGINIA “GINGER” HEN- 
DERSON expects to receive her Ph.D. 
degree in May 1991. W Having completed 
her medical-school training at U. Cincinnati 
in 1988 RUTH S. HOROWITZ is now 
a resident in internal medicine at U. Mary- 
land Hospital. W A chemical-dependency 
nurse living in Fayetteville, Ark., SUSAN 
JOHNSON gave birth to Cassandra Johnson 
Maurer July 6, 1988. W ADINA KEL- 
MAN married MARK DAVIDSON in 
April 1987. They have a son, Joshua Har- 
rington Davidson, born Sept. 22, 1989. Ad- 
ina and Mark live in Cleveland, where she is 
in the social-work doctoral program at Case 
Western U. and Mark manages the Tremont 
Food Coop. W MATTHEW ROBERT 
LEHRMAN was married Dec. 3, 1988, to 
Toby Sharon Rubin of Norfolk, Va. Obies in 
attendance were MITCHELL GLICK- 
MAN and HILARY DICK. (ROBERT 
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ASH and GIL WEISMAN attended “in 
spirit,” says Matt.) Matt and Toby have 
decided to start fresh in sunny and warm 
Arizona. Visitors welcome at: 7430 E. Chap- 
arral #221-A, Scottsdale, AZ 85253. Tele- 
phone: (602) 994-4727. W GERRY 
LEONARD, a graduate student in history, 
and his wife, Alissa Elkin Leonard "83, a 
teacher, had their first child, Sarah Rebecca, 
May 30, 1988. W MARTHA LEVEN- 
SON is starting her own consulting busi- 
ness for businesses interested in dealing in 
or with Japan. Her company will do trans- 
lating, marketing, market research, and hos- 
pitality work. W Editorial assistant AN- 
THONY LEVINTOW sings with the 
New York City Gay Men’s Chorus. W Adver- 
tising account executive JOY LEWIS mar- 
ried Richard Marx on Sept. 24, 1989. W 
After graduating from the Case Western 
Reserve U. Sch. of Medicine LISA LOGAN 
began her residency in primary-care medi- 
cine at the U. Virginia Medical Center. She 
would like to hear from Obies in the area 
and old friends, and can be reached at 422 
N. Front St. Charlottesville, VA 22901. W 
In 1988 MELISSA MALDE received a 
DAAD grant (the German equivalent of a 
Fulbright) to study voice and opera at the 
Hochschule fiir Musik in Munich. “Great 
School, great city, great beer,” she says. 
Vv VALERIE MARCUS and PETER 
MILLER were married June I1, 1989, in 
a garden wedding ceremony held at the 
home of a friend in Lake Mohegan, N.Y. 
Obies in attendance at the wedding: Jane 
Martin and Nathaniel Knight, both ’84; David 
Habenstreit, Jeremy Karpatkin, Joe Slager, 
Mark and Adina Kelman Davidson, and Nancy 
Segal, all 83; Nick Goodman '85; and the 
bride’s mother, Maria Lenhoff Marcus °54. 
Music was provided by a band that includes 
Matt Verdery ’85 and Dan Schorr °85. After 
the couple honeymooned in Sicily, the Aeo- 
lian Islands, and Rome, Valerie returned to 
her job as a lawyer at Vladeck, Waldman, 
Elias & Engelhard, where she represents 
labor unions; Peter resumed his work at 
Cabin Creek Films, a social-issue documen- 
tary film company, and his studies in the 
public-history program at New York U. Val- 
erie and Peter’s address: 303 W. 66th St., 
Apt. 13-CW, New York, NY 10023. W 
ANNA MELINDA MICHIE BROCK 
received a German Academic Exchange Serv- 
ice Fellowship to Stuttgart, West Germany, 
in 1985-86 to study piano accompanying 
and German lieder. She married Larry Brock 
in June 1987. Sarah Elizabeth Brock was 
born Dec. 23, 1988. W JEFF MILLS is 
manager of publications for Robinson & 


Cole, a large Hartford law firm. His wife, 
KAREN CLEGG HILLS °85, is a veteri- 
nary technician for Suffield Vet. Hospital. 
“We've gone and done the American dream 
thing and bought ourselves an 1870 colo- 
nial house replete with stone wall and 
flowering trees,” he says. “We invite you all 
to visit and/or help with the mortgage 
payment.” Address: 7 Quarry St., Ellington, 
(T 06029. W JENNIFER NASH BEN- 
JAMIN is a fifth- and sixth-grade teacher in 
Newton Public Schools, Belmont, Mass. She 
is married to Doug Benjamin. W TOKIKO 
NOBUSAWA married David Pacun in 
June 1989. They moved this fall to Andover, 
Mass., where they can be reached through 
the music department at Phillips Academy. 
Vv ANN OLSON became a proud aunt 
to a niece born Feb. 2, 1989. She lives in 
Southampton, Mass., and works as a sales 
clerk in a Northampton art-supply store. W 
SCOTT PAGE lives in Seattle, where he 
is a juvenile-rehabilitation counselor. He works 
at Echo Glen Children’s Center with chil- 
dren, ages 13 to 18, who are criminal 
offenders serving sentences with the state of 
Washington. W ANNE K. PREUCIL is 
principal harpist of the Fort Wayne Philhar- 
monic. W MONA REINHARDT is an 
attorney at the Washington, D.C, firm of 
Dickstein, Shapiro & Morin, where she does 
commercial litigation. Her address: 1029 N. 
Stuart St, #712, Arlington, VA 22201. W 
An account representative for Wausau Insur- 
ance, Skokie, Ill, MELISSA RITTER 
recently bought a condo in south-central 
Evanston. Her address: 819 Brummel, Evan- 
ston, IL 60202. Telephone: (312) 869-1591. 
V In recognition of his work for Friends 
of the Earth MICHAEL ROSSOTTO 
this past summer received a 1989 Environ- 
mentalist of the Year award from the Se- 
attle Audubon Society. He has since entered 
Stanford Law Sch. His address: 1045 Alamor 
Ave., Menlo Park, CA 94025. W DAVID 
SANDS is an attorney living in Santa 
Monica—having foregone the dreary life of 
a New York lawyer, he says. His home 
address: 2607 6th St, Santa Monica, CA 
90405. ‘W A May 1990 recipient of the 
M.F.A. degree in film/video from the Califor- 
nia Inst. of the Arts, where he held the 
Ahmanson Scholarship for 1989-90, MI- 
CHAEL BRUCE SCHWARTZ is sole 
proprietor of Schwartz Productions, produc- 
ing video and film projects independently. 
His address: P.O. Box 800591, Santa Clarita, 
(A 91380. W DEBRA SELTZER is co- 
ordinator of Ohio Coalition on Sexual As- 
sault. She lives in Columbus. W John ’83 
and PEGGY SHADDUCK PALOMBI had 


their first child, Daniel John, Dec. 15, 1988. 
John works for a Chicago law firm; Peggy is 
a part-time neuroscience student at North- 
western U. W Having recently moved from 
Washington, D.C, to the Boston area to 
pursue her first love, journalism, ALISA 
SHAPIRO is working as a reporter and 
doing production work at a couple of cable 
stations. She would like to meet with other 
Obies in the area also doing media work. 
Her address: 5 Prospect St., Needham, MA 
02192, (617) 449-8978. W In his fifth 
year at Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, 
Ohio, PATRICK A. SMITH teaches bi- 
ology and math and coaches football and 
track. During the summer he Scuba dives 
and works with inner-city kids through the 
U. Akron Upward Bound Program. W 
DARYN STIER and David Stevens re- 
cently returned from their honeymoon to a 
new address: 376 Santa Clara Ave. #2, 
Oakland, CA 94610. Daryn is a junior-high- 
school drug counselor and educator; David 
works in marketing at Wells Fargo Bank. 
V Graduate student MICHELLE 
STRAUSS MOOD is working on her Ph.D. 
degree at Cornell U. Her focus is on peasant 
politics in agrarian Socialist countries, spe- 
cifically China. W After marrying TODD 
THOMAS on May 27, 1989, LISA AL- 
EXANDRA HELMEL spent the summer 
singing with the Des Moines Metropolitan 
Opera and soloing in a series of concerts 
with the Ocean City Pops Orchestra. 


1985 tmotny creicuton 
CASTINE is a student in the civil-engi- 
neering program at U. Colorado at Boulder; 
he also takes graduate courses in education. 
V A recent recipient of the Certificate in 
Fundraising from U. Pennsylvania, SHARI 
GARFINKEL, with her husband, Peter 
Conover, is house hunting in the Philadel- 
phia area. Although she still works at Joanne 
Rile Artists Management, Shari was recently 
hired to do free-lance marketing for the 
Hollybush Festival in Glassboro, N.J. She and 
Peter, who live in Riverton, N.J., hope to 
return to AIMS in Graz, Austria, this 
summer. W WILLIAM STEVENSON 
is not deceased, as reported in the 1984, 
1985, 1986 cluster reunion directory. He is 
a free-lance writer living in Brooklyn. His 
address: 35 Schermerhorn St. Apt. 5, New 
York, NY 11201. 
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WARD works as a screening and placement 
assistant for an agency that places in-home 
care with the elderly. She married Kevin 
Ward Dec. 31, 1988; they live in Monterey, 
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(alif. W DINA BENLEV teaches English 
and world geography at both Seattle Central 
Community Coll. and Griffin Coll, having 
received a master’s degree in English and 
creative writing from Syracuse U. W “Drafted 
to fight in northern California’s ‘Great Wars 
of Consciousness,” sayy BARTON BLUM, 
who is an M.A. candidate in energy and 
resources at U.California, Berkeley, “I have 
given much time to the task of redefining 
consensus reality. It is a difficult battle, but 
my Buddhist doctrines provide tremendous 
guidance.” ‘W PAUL CLARK completed 
the M.S. degree in environmental-systems 
engineering at Clemson U. in the summer of 
1989. W SCOTT CLARK and Margaret 
Nomura ’88 were married June 18, 1988. 
They live on Long Island and teach music at 
Woodmere Academy. W After a brief stint 
in professional theater, LYNN COHEN is 
now at Gallaudet U. working on her M.A. 
degree and certification in multiple-handi- 
capped hearing-impaired education. W Since 
marrying Soviet citizen Andrew Zhitkov, Mar. 
2, 1987, in Leningrad, ELIZABETH 
CREWE says she has “fallen into” two 
promotions in an administrative supervisory 
position at a large international engineering 
firm in Chicago. “How do these things 
happen?” she asks. W Having completed 
her M.A. degree in math at U. Michigan, 
ANNETTE DUBOIS has begun work on 
her Ph.D. degree. Address: c/o Eleanor Dubois, 
P.0. Box 297, Hollis, NH 03049. W LEE 
KIM ERICKSON and her husband, Said 
A. Ibrahim ’87, moved to Cleveland in 
August 1989 to start medical school at Case 
Western U. They were married in June 
1987. W DANIEL JAGENDORF has 
moved to New York City and is studying for 
a master’s degree in scene design at New 
York U. “So far so good,” he says. Address: 
3 Washington Square Village #8R, New 
York NY 10012. Telephone: (212)614-9158. 
VY Since studying at the Pushkin Inst. in 
Moscow in the spring of 1989, SUSIE 
KANTT has enrolled in the Elliott Sch. of 
International Affairs at George Washington 
U. to work on the M.A. degree in Russian 
and East European studies. W Having re- 
cently completed her M.A. degree in English 
at Indiana U. CHRISTINE KOPECK is 
now working on an education-specialist de- 
gree at U. Florida. She hopes to teach high- 
school English in Florida. W ANN KRAY- 
BILL is an editorial assistant at Alfred A. 
Knopf publishers. W THEA LAWTON is 
a student at the U. Kentucky Coll. of Law. 
Y RICHARD LEI is a student at the 
U. Maryland Dental Sch. W CAROLINE 
LIBRESCO is 2 master’s student at Har- 
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vard Divinity Sch. W Jazz musician DAN 
LOSCHEN lives in Boston and performs 
as a solo pianist and with his quartet, Five 
Guys Named Jeff, at the Marriott in Copley 
Place. W BARRY LYNN is a doctoral 
Student in meteorology at Pennsylvania State 
U. W Fairfield, Conn., resident BEN 
MILLER has started a retail operation 
specializing in windsurfing equipment. For a 
free mail order catalog, or to say hello, call 
(800) 544-9463. W HEIDI NORTON 
worked at the National Center for Law and 
the Deaf the summer after her first year as 
a student at Georgetown Law Sch. She is on 
the staff of the Georgetown Journal of 
Legal Ethics. W In December 1989, 
LAURA ORLEANS finished her master’s 
degree in folklore. She spent the summer 
of 1989 doing field work in Guatemala. W 
A student in the U. Massachusetts M.B.A. 
program, LYNN PROEBSTING STUART 
is the proud mother of Ellen Marie Stuart, 
born Feb. 24, 1989. W LISA 
RICHARDSON, a UCLA graduate student 
in ethnomusicology, is working on a thesis 
on Cajun music. W ROBERT 
RICHARDSON and wife LAUREN 
SHOHET live in Providence, R.l. He is a 
systems programmer at AMS, Inc.; she is a 
Ph.D.-degree candidate in English at Brown 
U. Lauren gave solo harpsichord recitals in 
Boston and Providence in January 1989. W 
Teaching math and physics at West Notting- 
ham Academy, Colora, Md, BEN SAFER- 
STEIN is preparing for 1991, he says, by 
writing lots of palindromes. He 1s still play- 
ing the lute and hopes to do graduate work 
in early music. W ELAINE SCHMER- 
LING and Warren Butt 79 were married 
Sept. 4, 1989, in Fairmount Park, Philadel- 
phia. Obies in the wedding ceremony: Zvi 
Frazer 80, who was a witness; RUTH 
ANN KEISTER and LYDIA ELDER- 
OEY, who helped hold the Chuppah; and 
Ruth Ehrenstein °85, Shari Garfinkle ‘85, 
JOSH SHUMAN, and Ruth Kraut °85, 
who said the customary Jewish wedding 
blessings. Other Obies at the wedding: Bon- 
nie Bishoff ’85, Miriam Cohen ’87, DEB- 
BIE COHEN, Mark Elder-Oey '78, Mindy 
Flexer ’84, Karen Schapiro ’80, Marci Gal- 
inkin 87, Herman Jenich ’85 and Mike 
Appel ’83. Elaine and Warren’s address: 372 
W. Mt. Airy Ave., Philadelphia, PA 19119. 
V NATALIE ANN SHACKLEFORD 
and Stefan Victor Josef Rickman ’87 were 
married Dec. 17, 1988, at Trinity Lutheran 
Church in Evanston, Ill. Oberlinians at the 
wedding: ELIZABETH CREWE LHITKOV, 
HEATHER HOOPER, REINA SMITH, 
and ALLISON WALKER; Thelonius Gnif- 


OBERLIN COLLEGE CHOIR 1964: 
THE SOVIET UNION TOUR 


NOW ON COMPACT DISC 


B caeiieouircepaoinioen | ek 
Soviet Union in the 
winter of 1964, they 
won the hearts of the 
Soviet people with their 
singing. The directors 
of the Moscow and 
Leningrad Conservato- 
ries still warmly re- 
member concerts they 
heard. ‘The home con- 
cert in Finney, com- 
plete with rhythmic applause and stamping of feet, was a 
memorable celebration of the joy and power of vocal music and 
its tradition at Oberlin. 


SOVIET UNION TOUR 


- POBEPT ®AVHTEH 


Plans are under way to reissue the record from that tour on 
compact disc (two discs). The discs will be processed from the 
original master tapes by a Sony subsidiary, and will of be better 
quality than the original records. However, this will happen 
only if enough contributions and advance orders are received 
by June 30 to cover the costs of $3500. Ifyou will help make this 
project a reality, return the order form below to: Conservatory 


of Music, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 44074. 


The pressing will be limited to 500 copies. Respond quickly to 
make sure you don’t miss out! 


Enclosed is my check to help with production costs for 
the College Choir CD project. 


Name 


Address 


City 


State and Zip Code 


Contribution: 


Advance order: 


___ copies @$22.50 : 


Please make checks payable to Oberlin College. 


Total enclosed: . 


fin and Rachel Gurniak, both ‘87; Thomas 
White "88, and many others. W RE- 
BECCA SLEMP VILLEDA is living happily 
in the Los Angeles area with her husband, 
Francisco, and their son, lan. She is working 
with a nonprofit agency providing services 
for preschoolers with special needs. Rebecca 
welcomes news from long-lost Oberlin friends. 
Address: 1513 Dixon St. #4, Glendale, CA 
91205. W In June 1989 HOLLY VAN 
HOUTEN graduated from UCLA with an 
M.A. degree in urban planning. W After 
receiving his M.A. degree in American  his- 
tory from U. New Hampshire, MATTHEW 
VON HENDY plans to enter a doctoral 
program in cultural geography to pursue his 
interests in the cultural landscape of the 
United States. W After completing her Shansi 
Fellowship in China MEG WHITLOCK 
lived in Hong Kong for a year. She is now 
a program assistant for the South Cove 
Asian Community Health Insurance Co., 
and is living in Boston. Telephone: (617) 
524-0424. W In her third year of the 
Ph.D. degree program in English at Yale U., 
LORNA WOOD was awarded the John 
R. Forrest Fellowship 1987-88, which was 
renewed for 1988-89. She was principal 
second violin with the Ridgefield (Connecti- 
cut) Symphony for the 1988-89 season. 


1987 istvan p. BRACZ 


Studied until recently at the Liszt Academy 


1990/92 
Alumni Tours 


Send coupon to: 
Midge Wood Brittingham, 


of Music in Budapest, Hungary, with the 
help of private foundation grants and a 
Fulbright. He was invited by Boris Berman 
to participate in the Yale Summer Piano 
Inst. W On June |, 1989, KATE MUR- 
DOCK was promoted to director of admis- 
sions at Interlochen Arts Academy, Inter- 
lochen, Mich. W JOE REINSTEIN and 
Hannah Higgins 88 announced their engage- 
ment recently at an Oberlin party in SoHo, 
New York. They planned to be married in 
Chicago in the fall of 1990. Joe is an 
account executive with a Chicago advertising 
agency. Hannah, who recently completed her 
M.A. degree in art history at U. Chicago, 1s 
a corporate art consultant. W EVA SCH- 
LESINGER’s art and writing was included 
in The Art of Healing, a New Hampshire 
exhibit by survivors of sexual abuse, for 
Women’s History Month. Her address: 41 
Ossipee Rd. #2, Somerville, MA. 02144. W 
After two-and-a-half years at the Vineyard 
Gazette on Martha’s Vineyard, RICH- 
ARD STRADLING became health re- 
porter for the Concord (New Hampshire) 
Monitor, Felice Belman ’88 also works 
for the paper. His address: 16 Thorndike 
St. Apt. 3, Concord, NH 03301. W GAR- 
RETT SWEARINGEN lives in Arling- 
ton, Mass., where he is working on his first 
novel. To pay the rent, he says, he works 
in health care. His address: 73 Trowbridge 
St. Arlington, MA 02174. W LYNDA 


ISRAEL * June 24-July 8, 1990 


WARWICK is a student in the clinical 
psychology Ph.D. program at Miami U. 


fi 988 At the end of March ELYSSA 
FAISON completed a year and a half of 
research at Nagoya U., Japan. After return- 
ing to New Jersey for a “breather,” she 
says, she plans to look for a job in Boston. 
She can always be reached at: 22 Spring 
Garden Dr., Madison N.J. 07940. W This 
fall SCOTT D. FEHLAN received a 
Rotary Foundation Scholarship for Interna- 
tional Understanding, which he will use to 
study at U. Dublin-Trinity Coll. during the 
1990-91 academic year. The scholarship cov- 
ers the cost of transportation, registration, 
tuition, laboratory and other required school 
fees, books and other educational supplies, 
meals, lodging, and educational travel. This 
summer Scott, a student at Yale Law Sch., 
will work as a summer associate in New 
York, at Cravath, Swaine and Moore, and in 
Chicago, at Sidley and Austin. W MAR- 
GARET L. GOEHRING and DAVID 
A. KLEMENT were married Aug. 19, 
1989, in Rockaway, N.J. Obies who attended 
the wedding: Katherine Gamble and Phoebe 
Yadon-Lewis, both ’91; Fred Lassen, Chris 
Moscatiello, and Dale Vander Sande, all 
90; Stephen Gracey ’89; DAVID and 
MARGARET GOEHRING KLEM- 
ENT, ALISON PRUITT, RACHEL 
CLAPHAM, TILIA KLEBENOY, LISA 


CHOWNING, LISA BARNES, and 
DEBBIE GROSSMAN; Harry and April 
Kline Remer, both ’86; and Paul Patanella 
and Stephanie Muntone, both ’85. W ELI- 
SABETH JAS and Erik Svenson ’85 were 
married September 16, 1989, in Lexington, 
Mass. They celebrated the day with several 
Oberlin friends, including Brian Walton ’91; 
INGRID MONTEALEGRE, BOB 
CARTLAND, and SOHEUL KWON; 
Elizabeth Skavish, Peter Silberman, and Steve 
Fontana, all ’85; Michael Rubenstein and 
John Swierzbin, both ’84; Hilary Bakst Rathjens 
82; Peter Rathjens ’81; and Leslie Rathjens 
19. Elisabeth and Erik live in Lexington. 
VW This fall The Cleveland Public Theater 
presented Big Bossman, a play by PE- 
TER ULLIAN, The propduction ran from 
November 17 through December 2, 1989. 
Peter is currently a graduate student at U. 
lowa. 


1989 jessica m. Bucia- 


RELLI is a project coordinator at the 
Public Interest Clearinghouse in the San 
Francisco Bay area, helping people find jobs 
with progressive nonprofit organizations. In 
November she attended—along with a num- 
ber of other Oberlin women, she says—a 
Dynamics of Color Conference: Building a 
Stronger Lesbian Community, Combatting 
Racism, Honoring Diversity. Her address: 2817 
19th St. San Francisco, CA 94110. 


Itinerary includes Jerusalem, Haifa, and Tiberias, with an overnight visit to a kibbutz. Highlights include Massada, Qumran, the Galilee 
region, Capernaum, Rosh HaNikra, and Caesarea. Cost: $2475 double occupancy. Post-tour optional extensions: three days in Paris or 


one week in Egypt with Nile cruise. 


JOHN FREDERICK OBERLIN PILGRIMAGE * October 4-19, 1990 


Oberlin Alumni Association, 
105 Bosworth Hall, 
Oberlin, OH 44074 


Commemorate the 250th birthday of John Frederick Oberlin by visiting the five mountain villages where he put his religious beliefs into 
practice. Itinerary includes full-day visit to the Ban de la Roche, memorial service in Oberlin’s church, visit to the Oberlin Museum in 
Waldersbach and Oberlin Room in the Alsation Museum in Strasbourg. Explore the rugged scenery of Alsace and the tiny villages along 
the Wine Road at wine-harvest time; other highlights include visits to picturesque Colmar, Kayserberg (birthplace of Albert Schweitzer), 
the small villages in Lorraine associated with Joan of Arc, and the German cities of Trier and Koblenz, known for their Roman ruins. 
The tour ends with a Rhine River cruise past Die Lorelei. Escorted by the Reverend Manfred Lassen, Lutheran pastor and Protestant 
chaplain at Oberlin College. 


Please send information on the 
following Oberlin alumni tours: 
CL] Israel 

LJ John Frederick Oberlin 

LJ Pilgrimage 

L) Bangkok, Bali & Beyond 

CL) Northern India and Nepal 

LJ Antarctica and Chilean Fjords 


BANGKOK, BALI & BEYOND * February 15—March 6, 1991 
Join Emeritus Professor of Art Paul Arnold ’40 and his wife, Sally Clagett Arnold "41, as they journey from Bangkok to Singapore (with 
three days of sightseeing in each city) and take a 14-day cruise aboard the 400-passenger Ocean Pearl (Bahamian registry). The cruise 
includes tours of the Malaysian capital of Kuala Lumpur and the Indonesian capital of Jakarta, an overland trip to the amazing temple 
complex of Borobudur, a visit with Shansi reps in Java's Jogjakarta, and visits to Bali and the private island paradise of Pulau Sepa. 
Optional extension to Chiang Mai and Chiang Rai, Thailand. 


NORTHERN INDIA AND NEPAL * April 1991 * 18 days 


Escorted by former Shansi reps Joe Elder ‘SI, professor of sociology and Indian studies at the University of Wisconsin, and Joann Finley 
Elder ’51. Proposed itinerary includes Dehli and Agra in India, Kathmandu in Nepal, and Srinagar in Kashmir and more. 


Name 
Class 
Street 
City 
State 
Zip 


ANTARCTICA AND CHILEAN FJORDS * Winter 1992 * 20 days 


Accompanied by world-class naturalists aboard the Society Explorer, Beagle Channel, Cape Horn, Drake Passage, four days of exploration 


of waters of Antarctica, making several landings via Zodiacs on the peninsula and ding isl Island 
Parade Bayh THREE thle ere p nd surrounding islands (Deception Island, Anvers Island, 
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SPRING 1990 


LETTERS 


President Starr responds: 


That study under highly qualified Oberlin 
faculty is essential to the recent success of 
our graduates in fellowship competitions 
goeswithout saying. The reference to coach- 
ing in my letter refers to the earlier article 
noting that faculty members now coach 
Oberlin applicants before their interviews. 
Acknowledging the importance of this, | 
wanted merely to give full credit to the stu- 
dents for their own achievements. 


Contributions Withheld 


v 


For the first time in many years I did not 
contribute to Oberlin this winter. My rea- 
sons, like those of Nancy Martin ’89, center 
around the position of the administration 
and trustees that makes ability to pay a 
criterion for admission to Oberlin. A re- 
fusal to accept credits from another 
institution because a student “dropout” 
from Oberlin wishes to return to the Col- 
lege is an additional unfair, vengeful, and 
inappropriate action. 

Many excellent colleges proudly main- 
tain a policy that any student who qualifies 
for admission will not be rejected for 
inability to pay. One of these is Beloit, where 
lam sending the contribution I would have 
given Oberlin this year. 

IDA HARVEY WALLACE 43 
Chevy Chase, Maryland 


Douglass Gardner responds: 


As I stated in the fall issue of the OAM, the 
ability to pay is not a criterion for admis- 
sion. In fact, the admissions office makes its 
decisions without knowing the financial aid 
needs of applicants. As for your second sce- 
nario: it’s simply not true in most cases. 
Students wishing to take only one or two 
courses away should take a personal leave of 
absence; and students not intending to 
return should withdraw. However, in the 
case where a student withdraws from Ober- 
lin, transfers to another college, and then 
decides to return, we ordinarily allow the 
credits taken at the other college to transfer 
back to Oberlin. 

A scholarship budget that meets Ober- 
lin’s commitment to diversity and 
excellence is essential. However, the Col- 
lege must maintain a balanced budget. The 
percent of Oberlin’s educational and gen- 
eral budget spent on scholarships is now so 
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high that adequate funds no longer exist to 
sustain the excellence of academic programs 
and support services. To continue on the 
present path would inevitably diminish the 
academic strength of Oberlin College. 


Wanted: Missing Heralds, 


Raine Books 


v 


The Oberlin College Library would like to 
fill the gaps in its holdings of the Missionary 
Herald at Home & Abroad. This journal had 
a close connection with Oberlin and in- 
cluded many articles by Oberlinians and 
references to the College, alumni, and fac- 
ulty. The numbers and years we are missing 
are: v.130 (1934)-v.136 (1940), v.141 (1945), 
and v.142 (1946). Please send copies in good 
condition to Eric Carpenter, Acquisitions 
Department, Oberlin College Library. 
Last year I wrote a plea for books by 
William McLeod Raine, an alumnus and 
writer of westerns. Sadly, no books turned 
up. [repeat my request. Anyone with copies 
of any of Raine’s over 80 books in original 
bindings, please send them to the library. 
DINA SCHOONMAKER 
Curator of Special Collections 
Oberlin College Libraries 


Oberlin Graduate School 
of Business? 


v 
As the 10th anniversary of my graduation 
impends, I have been increasingly inundated 
with requests for donations to the coffers of 
my alma mater. In every such missive 
Oberlin’s strong emphasis upon imparting 
“social responsibility” is noted as a reason 
for helping to fund the institution. As a 
practitioner of one such profession, and in 
conversations with like-minded classmates, 
I have discerned a pattern wherein those of 
us who have chosen the moral paths 
imparted upon us by the school have been 
rendered financially incapable of demon- 
strating our heartfelt debt by way of cash 
gifts. Aphoristically, Obies tend to do 
more good than well, or, “after 10 years we 
still rent.” 

Might I offer, somewhat tongue 1n cheek, 
a proposal to address this dilemma? Ober- 
lin might consider lending its fine name to 
a graduate school of business, offering MBA 
degrees in such lucrative specialties as 
investment banking, leveraged-buyout 
strategies, S&L (mis)management and like 


ilk. A curriculum in nonprofit-organization 
management might even be included to 
legitimate this particular Oberlin experience. 
In order not to pollute the minds of under- 
graduates, the school could be located off 
campus, say Elyria. Running such a paper 
Operation is rather inexpensive, and start- 
up costs might easily be met by the tuition 
of the first-year class (numbering approxi- 
mately 200 students). After only two years’ 
time they would all graduate into lucrative 
occupations generating a large geometri- 
cally growing financial resource to be mined 
for alumni gifts in perpetuity. 

Thus might Oberlin and the rest of us 
be freed of having to compose and receive 
those debasing pecuniary beseechments and 
spend our time instead spreading the Ober- 
lin creed of social responsibility. Perhaps, 
like the state lottery wherein the proceeds 
are directed toward education, as the ends 
become realized, there would be no one left 
to support the means. So the Oberlin Gradu- 
ate School of Business would fulfill its pur- 
pose and fade into obscurity. 

JONATHAN D. DINMAN ’80 
Gaithersburg, Maryland 


WOBC Establishes Rich 
Treffinger Fund 


v 


WOBC-FM mourns the loss of Rich Tref- 
finger °88. In addition to deejaying a jazz 
and blues show, he served as jazz-staff coor- 
dinator (1985-1986), station manager (sum- 
mer 1987), and program director (1987- 
1988). He interned at a New York City 
jazz-music radio station in spring 1987, and 
went on to pursue a career in radio. At the 
time of his death he was working as produc- 
tion manager for WSCI in Charleston, 
South Carolina, an NPR affiliate station. 
He appeared on NPR national news twice. 
WOBC-FM remembers Rick as a dedicated 
and friendly leader, always willing to help 
staff members, new and old. 

As a jazz trombonist and music major, 
Rick had a special love for jazz, blues, and 
music of the Third World. WOBC-FM is 
honoring Rick’s memory by establishing the 
Richard Treffinger Memorial Fund. All con- 
tributions will go toward the acquisition of 
recordings in these music genres. 

Please send contributions to the Richard 
Treffinger Memorial Fund, WOBC-FM, 
Wilder Hall, Oberlin College, Oberlin, OH 
44074. 

Lisa A. Phillips ’91 
Fund Coordinator, WOBC-FM 
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Your Alumni 
Association 


OFFICE OF THE 
OBERLIN ALUMNI ASSOCIATION 


Bosworth Hall, Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, OH 44074-1089 
Telephone: (216) 775-8692 


Executive Director: 
Marjorie Wood Brittingham 60 
Director, Regional Activities: 
Elizabeth Kirker Culberson ’53 
Director, On-Campus Alumni 
Activities: 
Margaret Sahs Erikson ’62 
Administrative Assistants: 
Marsha Quesenberry Darcy 68 
Ruth Ray 
Diane Knoble 


REGIONAL CoorRDINATORS 


Regional coordinators keep Oberlin 
alumni in touch with the College and 
one another. Please call or write to them 
or Elizabeth Culberson for information 
about regional activities. 


Ann Arbor Danette DiBiasio Win- 
eberg ’68, 2506 Kimberly, Ann Arbor, 
MI 48104; Telephone: (313) 451- 
3532— office; (313) 995-0478—home 


Atlanta Lisa Tosi ’83 and Richard 
Altwarg ’83, 425 10th St., Apt. 13, At- 
lanta, GA 30309; Telephone: (404) 
873-4880— office; (404) 874-4571— 


home 


Boston Fred Cohen’57, 454 Brookline 
St., Newton, MA 02159; Telephone: 
(617) 890-6789—office; (617) 969- 
1859—home; Kay Snowden ’76, 26 
Norfolk Rd., Arlington, MA 02174; 
Telephone: (617) 864-5770 Ext. 5287— 
office; (617) 646-5604—home 


Chicago Norman Robertson ’81, 551 
W. Roscoe, Apt. G, Chicago, IL 60657; 
Telephone: (312) 880-1017—home 


Cleveland Jane Edwards Harleyaiss: 
15657 Wyatt Rd., E. Cleveland, OH 
44122; Telephone: (216) 932-0011— 


home; Elizabeth Langvand Spelman 36, 
6903 Brookside Rd., Independence, OH 
44131; Telephone: (216) 524-6858— 


home 


Columbus Cynthia Brown Lansky 74, 
196 S. Parkview, Bexley, OH 43209; 
Telephone: (614) 253-5848—home 


Dallas Ralph Perry-Miller 779, 4800 
West Purdue St., Dallas, TX 75209 


Denver/Boulder Robert J. Dyer III 
67,808 S. Williams, Denver, CO 80209; 
Telephone: (303) 861-1200— office 


Houston Heidi McClellan Rothschild 
73, 14606 Carols Way Dr., Houston, 
EX 77070;8 Lelephone-3¢713)8370- 
7805—home 


Kansas City Beverly Norfleet Brown 
54, 10216 Foster St., Overland Park, 
KS366212-elieclentones( 213 jo le 
0519—home 


Los Angeles Jean Bailey Jerauld ’69, 
17209 Ave. De La Herradura, Pacific 
Palisades, CA 90272; Telephone: (213) 
454-8741—home 


Louisville Lisa Keener ‘80, 202 S. 
Peterson, Louisville, KY 40206; Tele- 
phone: (502) 564-5576—office; (502) 
895-4079—home 


Minneapolis Robert Long ’53, 1806 
Eleventh Ave. S., Minneapolis, MN 
Doda ep lelephone- 1 6l2 eds) ol 
office; (612) 870-952 1—home 


New York Alessandra Di Giusto ’83, 
411 Third St., Apt. 4, Brooklyn, NY 
11215; Telephone: (212) 298-4110— 
office; (718) 788-4286—home; Katy 
SEatomio ssa) ) Dolglas: StypAptaes 
Brooklyn, NY 11231; Telephone: (212) 
605-2584—office; (718) 596-3040— 


home 


Philadelphia Linda Barron Litwin ’64, 
5 Clark Dr., Newtown Square, PA 
19073; Telephone: (215) 353-1519— 
home 


Phoenix Sandra Eto ’75, 4502 W. AI- 
ice, Glendale, AZ 85302: Telephone: 
(602) 870-6771—office; (602) 842- 
4764—home 


Pittsburgh Alan J. Steinberg ’81, 355 


S. Atlantic Ave., Apt. 2, Pittsburgh, PA 
15224; Telephone: (412) 362-6455— 


home 


Portland Robert Hopkins ’70, Keane, 
Harper, Pearlman & Copeland, 3500 
First Interstate Tower, Portland, OR 
97201; Telephone: (503) 224-4100— 
office; (503) 286-4586—home 


Providence L. William Cheney ’60, 
15 Fairfield Dr., North Kingstown, RI 
02852; Telephone: (401) 825-2258— 
office; (401) 844-0181—home 


Rochester Nathan J. Robfogel 56, 
P.O. Box 39508, Rochester, NY 14604; 
Telephone: (716) 232-6500—office; 
(716) 586-863 5—home; Jan Phillips ’56, 
41 Harper Ave., Pittsford, NY 14534 


San Francisco Sara Ruddy ’69, 933 
Rose Ave., Oakland, CA 94611; Tele- 
phone: (415) 658-3612—home 


Seattle Constance Boylan Brennand 
51, 2038 139th Pl., S.E., Bellevue, WA 
98005; Telephone: (206) 746-4324— 


home 


South Florida Barbara Whitman 
Rostov ’61, 12051 S.W. 69 PI., Miami, 
FL 33156; Telephone: (305) 661- 
9438—home 


Suncoast Richard (Rick) Hallmark ’66, 
6962 125 Terrace North, Largo, FL 
34643; Telephone: (813) 536-1020— 
office; (813) 535-9620—home 


Toledo Craig H. Shopneck ’76, 2465 
Manchester, Toledo, OH 43606; Tele- 
phone: (419) 259-8249—office; (419) 
535-0665—home 


Washington, D.C. Jeffrey Shannon 
’76, 4320 Clearbrook Ln., Kensington, 
MD 20895; Telephone: (301) 564- 
0920—home 


Westchester Co./S. Connecticut 
Mary Fletcher Jones’87, 11 Bronx River 
Rd., Apt. 21, Yonkers, NY 10704; 
Telephone: (914) 237-5837—home; 
Christie Seltzer Fountain 69, 645 Glen- 
brook Rd., Stamford, CT 06906; Tele- 
phone: (203) 964-0078—home 


Wilmington Willis Cupery °54, 13 
Crestfield Rd., Wilmington, DE 19810; 
Telephone: (302) 475-3841—home 
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aybe you sent out the notices too 
far ahead of time,” says first-year student Evan DuVerlie, son of Eliza- 


beth Bails DuVerlie ’64. Evan is one of five students who 
didn’t forget (or decide not) to meet photographer Rick 
Sherlock for a group photo session of first-year students 
who are sons and daughters of Oberlin alumni. They 
are, left to right, Demetrius Morris, son of Charles 
Morris ’76; Rebecca Thornblade, daughter of James 
Thornblade ’63; Jennifer Jolly, daughter of George ’69 
and Penny Howell Jolly ’69; Evan DuVerlie, son of 
Elizabeth Bails DuVerlie ’64; and Jenny Ordal, daugh- 
ter of Carol Christensen Ordal ’58. 

Thirty-three other Oberlin first-year students also 
have parents who are Oberlin alumni. They are: Marcia 
Carskadon, daughter of Thomas Carskadon ’69 and 
Julia Higgins Carskadon ’69; James Chapman, son of 
James 57 and Katharine Tharp Chapman 755; Derek 
Churchill, son of Frederick Churchill ’66; James Cook, 
son of Margaret Seeck Cook ’59; Evan Dawley, son of 
Alan ’65 and Katherine Wechsler Dawley ’65; 
Christopher Gates, son of John ’72 and Linda Myles 
Gates 65; Stephen Gladfelter, son of David Gladfelter 
58; Andrew Heath, son of Clark Heath ’54; Corin 
Hewitt, son of Francis 61 and Karen Kurzband Hewitt 
61; Jacob Hosler, son of Douglas 62 and Bellamy 
Hamilton Hosler 62; Cara Huntington, daughter of 
Donna Burgess Huntington ’66; Stephanie Jansson, 
daughter of Bruce Jansson 63; David Lake, son of Shirley 
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Seaman Lake 754; Stuart McDaniel, son of Carl Mc- 
Daniel 64; Matthew McIver, son of William ’65 and 
Dana Weigel McIver ’65; Margaret Noel, daughter 
of Margaret Wilkins Noel ’65; Sarah Page, daughter of 
Richard Page ’59 and Edith Bennett Page °59; Sonia 
Pinto-Torres, daughter of Francisco *69 and Linda 
Smith Pinto-Torres °69; Nina Planck, daughter of 
Charles ’62 and Susan Hilgart Planck ’63; Alison 
Redick, daughter of Charles 64 and Cynthia Tim- 
brook Redick ’64; Gili Ronen, daughter of Naomi Ross 
Ronen 759; Joshua Rutsky, son of Edwin Rutsky °61; 


John Salzberg, son of John Salzberg 58; Kevin Shand, 


son of Ian ’65 and Dana Stein Shand ’67; Susan Sprigg, 
daughter of Richard Sprigg °61; Amanda Stansell, 
daughter of Virginia Creamer Stansell ’61; Jennifer 
Stumpf, daughter of Dorothy Dockett Stumpf ’61; 
Susan Wheeler, daughter of Christopher ’62 and Jean 
Penny Peterson Wheeler ’62; Laura White, daughter 
of Judith Kline White ’65; Rachel White, daughter 
of Stuart ’69 and Helen Robison White ’70; John 
Williams, son of Roger Williams ’63 and Mary 
Krueger Williams ’65; Sarah Yates, daughter of Wil- 
liam Yates 63; and Nicholas Young, son of Dennis 
Young ’64. Sophomore Darcy Hamlin, daughter of 
Cornelius 68 and Donna Swartz Hamlin ’67, missed 


out on being mentioned last year. 
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